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HOME INFLUENCES. 


I sHALL have, in the present essay, a few words to say of 
those subtile influences— more potent and more delicate 
than any authority or power— which have so much to do 
with shaping the character and controlling the destiny of 
home. They are things which may not be catalogued or 
accurately defined ; but, undefinable, nameless, innumerable, 
they are always at work upon the heart, and always accom- 
plishing results vast, important, and lasting. We outgrow, 
we set aside, other control; other influences are partial and 
transient, — imperative to-day, to-morrow they have yielded, 
— but the influences of the home of our childhood are felt in 
the home of our maturity, in the small as in the great, in 
conduct and character and faith. Do we not know this from 
our own consciousness, has not the experience of life repeated 
and re-repeated the fact; and is it not evident that our chil- 
dren must carry with them out of their homes influences 
of some sort, as strong and as permanent as we took out 
of ours ? 

A home — good or bad—is the result, not of authority, 
of direct, sharp, positive law, but of influence. I do not 
think this is generally understood. The aim of a parent is 
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to establish authority, to make his will felt. The home is to 
have a rigid, inflexible law. That established, the matter of 
home rule is settled. The requirements and the falling off 
of each day is measured by that, and the fatal thing to have 
done is to have sinned against the /aw of the house. Now, 
as I have already said, law is essential to the well-being and 
development of the home; yet he who should suppose that a 
home is to be governed only by authority would make a 
very grave mistake. Authority is limited. ‘It cannot mod- 
ify dispositions, nor implant sentiments, nor alter character.” 
It is an outside thing; he who is under it is never free from 
a certain feeling of constraint and subjection. It regulates 
actions only. It cannot reach opinions or affections. This is 
the work of influence, so that he who should rule by law, 
who should be watchful over, jealous only for, his authority, 
would fail in just that thing which he wished to do. He 
might compel his children to a little circle of prescribed 
duties, but he could never inspire them with the large senti- 
ment of obedience, outrunning positive injunctions. What 
a home wants is domestic influences rather than laws. In 


the more complicated and artificial relations of society we . 


must have authority. Without law, exact and absolute, 
there is no safety. But in the home, authority, in the sense 
in which the world uses it, authority as it is sought to be 
enforced in many homes, is not merely undesirable and ineffi- 
cacious, but positively hurtful. One may not govern his 
home as he would a city, or a state, or a penitentiary. Just 
in proportion that it is attempted will the home fail. It is 
possible to have a thoroughly ordered household, drilled as 
admirably as the crack corps of a regiment, but that house- 
hold is notahome. He is not a faithful and wise servant 
who establishes such a rule. 

We may take a lesson both from nature and from revelation. 
The things in nature most forcible, most reliable, the things 
constant and resistless, are influences. It is not the shock of 
the earthquake, the force of the tornado, the sweep of the 
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storm, to which she intrusts her various missions, terrific 
and immediate as they are in their effects, but to the dew, to 
the sun, to gravity, to electricity, which act noiselessly but 
continuously, whose power, exerted invisibly, we become con- 
scious of only in results. So in revelation. God has dis- 
placed the old dispensation of authority by the new one of 


‘influence, reaching us not through law, but, as the word in 


its origin signifies, by the flowing in of his spirit of love and 
truth into our spirits. Law, authority, was of Moses, while 
grace and truth — not law and authority, but influences, sub- 
tile, invisible, irresistible powers—are of Jesus Christ. Just 
that wisdom which God selects for compassing his ends we 
should adopt in the carrying out of our own, and rule the 
little world God gives us as himself he rules the vast worlds 
of matter and of spirit. 

We have all, probably, some vague idea of home influence; 
but of the momentous thing it is— to judge from what one 
sees — there can be very little just conception, while of the 
separate, individual influences which go to make up home 
influence and our connection with and responsibility for 
them, we seem very generally insensible. Of a few of the 
more obvious and direct of these only shall I undertake to 
speak, frankly confessing my inability to grapple with a sub- 
ject whose height and depth and breadth no man may 
measure. To trace the origin, the compass, and the results 
of the influences of home would be to exhaust all history and 
biography, to run back to the first family, and through all 
families, and on to all the issues of eternity. Indeed, to 
trace the influences exerted by a single member of the home, 
through all their varied windings and effects, would baffle 
the keenest intellect and the broadest wisdom. Only the 
Infinite can do it. 

I do not know that I could quite subscribe to the saying 
of Napoleon, that “ the fate of the child is always the work 
of his mother,’’ but no other person or thing has so much to 
do with the present and the future of a child as the mother, 
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and this of necessity, and by the law of our being. It is 
said that children partake more largely in the characteristics 
of the mother than the father, her influence dating back be- 
yond its conscious being, and we very well know that all the 
earlier influences of its life come from her. It is her smile 
that first arrests its wondering gaze, and calls out the first 
response of an intelligence it has awakened. Day by day, 
by look, caress, accent, endearment, she fashions its growing 
spirit; up through chifdhood she not merely leads its totter- 
ing steps, but guides its opening mind, and upon its facile 
being engraves her own mental and moral image. Con- 
sciously by precept and by word, unconsciously by manner 
and example, and in a myriad nameless, unrecognized ways 
she acts upon it, establishing herself within its being as the 
one guide and rule of life, the one mighty and resistless in- 
fluence. “ What my mother says,” and “ what my mother 
does,” are the two great laws of earlier childhood, and you 
might as well attempt to reverse the decree of fate as con- 
vince it that what she says and does is other than the abso- 
lute truth and right. As childhood develops into boyhood 
or girlhood, still this supremacy is maintained; the father, 
even when faithful to his position, never attaining that first 
place God gave her, which only her folly or her sin can for- 
feit. Girlhood and boyhood pass. The old home is left, and 
the new begun. Away from old scenes and associations, re- 
strained no longer, but altogether free, still you trace the 
mother’s influence, to go down to children’s children, bless- 
ing or cursing. In the home it chances often that the little 
seed unconsciously scattered by the wayside springs into 
luxuriance and life, and brings its hundred-fold of fruit, 
when that which is sown with care droops and dies, and he 
who can trace all things back unerringly to their first cause 
may see in some great virtue of to-day, or some huge crime, 
the inevitable consequence of some far back maternal influ- 
ence. 

As things are, the mother is the influence of the home, not 
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by the decree of nature merely, but by the neglect of man. 
The child is left to the mother’s care. It is trained, it is 
taught, it is watched by her. A double duty is hers; to that 
which God gave is added that which man shifts off upon her. 
As best she may, her womanly nature must supply his neg- 
lect, happy if she have only to contend against his negative 
influence. To the opening heart and mind she becomes, too 
often, the only parent, and with her rests the whole work of 
preparing her child for the grave encounters of life. That 
she does that work nobly how many of us can attest, with a 
courage, a self-denial, and a faith that enshrine her in our 
hearts, as never virgin or saint in the heart of any devotee. 
Love as we may other women, there stands first and inefface- 
able the love of “ mother” ; gaze as we may on other faces, 
our mother’s face is still the fairest; bend as we shall to 
other influences, still over all, silent but mighty, reaching to 
us from long gone years, is a mother’s influence. The heart 
may be wayward at the time ; tear, entreaty, the silent agony, 
all in vain ; she may sink into her grave despairing ; but these 
are not lost, no prayer, no counsel, no appeal. When toss- 
ing oceans separate, and other scenes distract ; when years 
have rolled their steady increase, and care and toil and 
grief have joined to make the self-reliant man; when the 
green grass waves above her grave,—then, audible to the 
soul as when first spoken to the ear, come those neglected 
words, to strengthen and to save. In the mighty want of his 
soul, the prodigal hears his mother’s voice, her hymn, her 
prayer, her precept; flashes over him in his riot a vision of 
her form kneeling by his bedside and teaching his innocence 
to pray. In upon scenes of sin and shame and license 
comes that pure, that holy, that all-loving presence. The 
wine-cup falls; the tempter is at bay. A little child in 
spirit, but a giant in a new-found strength, he dashes all 
away, and goes out into the world with new resolve and 
hope, to contend, not alone, against the perils which had 
wellnigh mastered him. Full many a time, just at the 
31* 
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crisis hour, — you have known it, I have known it, — a long- 
forgotten word or look —a little waif floating down the tide 
of years—has borne the perilled soul into its safety. Do 
you remember that toast which was given in the camp of 
the 20th Massachusetts Regiment, last Thanksgiving day, — 
“Our Mothers”? Did not it, and the response made to it 
there, and wherever the knowledge of it went, speak, as no 
eloquence of language could, to the all-pervading, unquench- 
able influence of our mothers ? 

With all this wealth of power in a mother’s influence, is it 
not often worse than wasted? How frivolously, indolently, 
selfishly, some mothers live, their children catching from 
them, in all their ways, the feeling that they are an encum- 
brance, somehow or other always standing in the way of 
their mother’s comfort or enjoyment. In how many homes 
does a mother’s intercourse with her children alternate be- 
tween caressing indulgence and pettish fault-finding! In 
how many are the bodies pampered and dressed, children 
reduced to mere fireside ornaments to gratify a maternal 
vanity, while the affections are thwarted or starved, and all 
the higher possibilities of the mind and of the soul either 
uncultured or repulsed. Think of daughters left to grow as 
the chance intercourse of life determines, going from the 
home devoid of all a true mother gives. Think of sons 
sent into the temptations and seductions of the world, with 
none of the controlling, sanctifying influences of a mother’s 
character, and looking back at her as one among the number 
of childhood’s tyrants. The deepest sympathies of our nature 
are touched when we see a motherless child going orphaned 
into life ; but how many motherless souls are there out in the 
world, battling unsuccessfully with its influences, who might 
have been saved through a mother’s fidelity! What right 
have they to become mothers who neglect all a mother’s 
highest duty ? 

Great as is the maternal responsibility, it must not be suf- 
fered to become the one absorbing and evident anxiety of 
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life. That is an extreme to be equally avoided with the last. 
The bane of some homes is the too evident fear of the mother 
that she shall not do exactly right by her children. You see 
and you feel that she takes the responsibility of her position 
hardly, worries and grows old under it. Not only does it 
destroy her own comfort and happiness, but it exerts an un- 
favorable influence upon her children, defeats the very pur- 
pose she has in view. There should not be too much anxiety 
about results. The aim should be to do conscientiously all 
that one can, and leave the rest to God. The influence of 
one who never lays aside her maternal solicitude, who in 
that drops all nature out of her intercouse with her children, 
who irritates or repels them by the constant utterance of her 
doubts or fears, is terribly pernicious to them, whether they 
yield or rebel. The mistake lies in relying too little upon 
influences, and making too much of coercion. I think it 
were better that a mother should satisfy herself with influ- 
ences, and mainly those influences that are indirect, than 
that she should attempt anything like exact and determined 
government. If her own heart be right, her words the 
words of love and truth, and her character single and pure, 
in these lie her power, and by these she shall conquer. Let 
her lay aside the too much governing, too much talking, too 
much preaching, too much worrying ; let her rule rather by 
her affections than her will, by her love rather than her law; 
let her trust to the silent influence of her life, and trust in 
the receptive power of her child. It is as easy to blunt the 
sensibilities of a child by the pressure of government, as it is 
by neglect. What some one has said of both the parents 
may be said to be specially true of the mother, — “* When the 
parents’ lives are genuine, noble, and their own, the children 
subside into their proper place,” — and that subsiding, as I 
think, is better than coercion, which is always a small part 
of governing. To a mother worried and perplexed as to 
what she should do in order rightly to influence her chil- 
dren, some wise man made the answer, that “ all they wanted 
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was a little wholesome neglect.”’ It is an answer that, per- 
haps, we all need to ponder and observe. 

Let me here say one earnest and solemn word of that class 
of mothers, created by the providence of God, called in our 
general intercourse mothers-in-law. I will speak out the 
word that is in me, though I-give a chapter in my own expe- 
rience, which only a sense of duty would lead me to unveil. 
I never knew my mother,—the young, and beautiful, and holy 
one so early called, and the home and the influences of early 
childhood are to mea blank. Away at school, word came 
that I was to have a home, and my young heart yearned to 
be with him to whom I was growing up a stranger ; but busy 
demons in human shape, with foul lies and fears, filled my 
young heart, and I swore never to give the name of mother 
to her who came to take my mother’s place. When she 
came, I ran and hid myself away. I was found, but would 
not yield; and yet —I cannot tell you how, I never knew, no 
words were uttered — in a half-hour I was in that mother’s 
lap, and had uttered the endearing word, and then and there 
began an influence to which mainly I owe all that I am or 
shall ever be. And I say here and now, that the falsest thing 
in a world of falsehoods is the common belief in the tyranny 
of step-mothers. To this most delicate and difficult position 
many a woman proves herself nobly true, her large and lov- 
ing heart making up by prayer and struggle for that which 
nature has denied her. Tyrants, and mean and selfish, some 
such mothers are; but it is not the necessity of their relation, 
but because these are elements in their character to which 
their position offers the opportunity. How many homes are 
blessed, how many children led through the world and fitted 
for heaven, by those who, bearing the name of mothers-in-law, 
have proved themselves mothers in love ! 

Before quitting the subject of maternal influence, let me 
entreat every mother to guard against that too common and 
specious plea which says, “‘I am not wise, or learned, I have 
no tact, so I can have little influence.” The mother who 
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says that does not know her own heart, and has failed to 
realize that life’s strongest influences are because of the 
affections. I grant that there are many who, through defect 
in early education, or their own after neglect, cannot do all 
that under other circumstances they might, but that should 
not prevent them from doing all that they can. Influence is 
a thing of the heart, not of the head. It matters not how 
poor, how ignorant, how humble the mother is; if she be 
worthy of the love of her children, she has over them a sway 
monarchs and tyrants never exercise. Have you not known 
sons who have grown great in the world, bowing still to the 
wisdom of the mother, turning from their wealth, their suc- 
cess, their fame, in reverence back to her, the humble dweller 
in an humble, distant home, laying their laurels at her feet, 
and gladly owning, as the cause and impulse of all success, 
those gentle influences by which she led their youth and 
formed their manhood? Mighty are the influences of the 
world, of man, of passion, of position, and they repel or drag 
men as they will; yet mightier than these, as the still small 
voice was mightier than the fire or the whirlwind, is the 
influence of a true mother’s love. Never say you have no 
influence over your children, for if you will not lead them 
in the way of good, God will one day show you what has 
been your influence for evil. As I look back upon my own 
home, I should say of it, that its strongest influence was its 
silent and unconscious life. My mother’s influence pervaded 
home as the delicate fragrance of some fair flower pervades 
the atmosphere of a room. You cannot see it, you cannot 
feel it, yet every breath you draw proclaims its presence and 
its power ; it regales the sense and enters into the life. That 
influence was a presence in our home, a daily joy and 
beauty and power. Not by law, by will, but by love, it 
came; not by word, but by unconscious deeds. And so that 
life became, not merely influence, but inspiration, as the lives 
of all mothers should, not moulding to a present form, to a 
mere copy, but with a something of genius or divinity, urg- 
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ing the young soul on to bolder flights, and assuring it 
success. If mothers only knew what inspiration lies in the 
pure, loving deeps of their own nature, if they but knew the 
yearning, clinging love in their sons, at least they would 
never fail in their duty or despair of their power. 

I have placed the influence of the mother before the influ- 
ence of the wife, because I believe it to be not only prior in 
point of time, but in itself more lasting and powerful. Next 
to it stands the influence of the wife, though there seem to 
be some, both husbands and wives, who doubt if there is 
any such thing. For one, I believe the influence of a wife 
to be always, for good or for bad, very decided. There is not 
a woman living, unless she have forfeited all claim to her 
husband’s respect, but is making her mark day by day upon 
his character. We men are foolishly proud, and do not like 
to let the women see how they influence us, but we know 
that, outside of our business, — and sometimes even in it, — 
all our doings are more or less controlled by our wives, and 
he is a knave who will not honestly own it. Is it a disgrace 
toa man that he is kept at home, away from bad company, 
away from doubtful pleasures and foolish expense, through 
his wife’s influence ? Some poor, cowardly souls think so, 
and utter senseless cries against her who, as a guardian 
angel, stands between these and their victim. I* think the 
wife was given to man to supply him with certain things 
wanting in his own nature, and in yielding to her judgment, 
her opinion, her desire,— where these are on the side of 
truth and justice,—he only follows out the leading of a 
Divine will. But though the husband hide it or deny it, let 
the good wife be of good cheer. One thing, however, let-her 
understand, — worrying, fretting, fault-finding, direct and fre- 
quent harangues, ill-tempered slurs, anything that looks like 
passion, suspicion, or jealousy, will do no good. These are 
things a man cannot bear, and have driven many into the 
thing they were intended to prevent. She lacks judgment 
and prudence who shall ever indulge in these. Let her 
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know that the strongest influences are those which are silent 
and indirect, that it is impossible for her to be in the right, 
gently, patiently, consistently, without its being felt. It may 
not be acknowledged to-day, or to-morrow, or ever; it may 
not do all that she hoped it would do. Counteracting influ- 
ences may be too strong for that, but it is felt among the 
deepest and the last things of life, even when he jeers and 
scoffs and strikes. Women little know how much the des- 
tiny of man rests with them. Alas that there should be so 
many foolish and selfish and weak and indolent, — angels of 
darkness rather than angels of light! 

Next in a home, too little believed in and too little exer- 
cised, is a sister’s influence. I am glad to say that I believe 
in that as a fact, not as a thing of fiction, or as obsolete. I 
do not think sisters have much cause for believing in it, or 
much encouragement for exercising it, nor am I much sur- 
prised at their saying that there is no use in their trying to 
do anything for their brothers. Perhaps none of the rela- 
tions of the home has been more generally and deliberately 
neglected than this, till the brother and sister life in the 
home flow on side by side in two separate and well-defined 
channels, instead of in one full, confluent stream. There is 
not true harmony in a home until the mutual dependence 
and influence of the two is recognized. I know that sisters 
have great influence over their brothers, though the abomi- 
nable pride of our growing boys prevents their suspecting it. 
It is true they laugh at them, they won’t listen to what they 
say,—half the time won’t speak to them when some other 
girl is about whom they admire; but if the sister have any 
genuine character, and the boy a genuine heart, she may rest 
secure of her power. She, too, must remember that anything 
like compulsion — especially if exercised in the presence of 
other boys or girls — will be fatal to her influence. Sisters 
may, by the silent, imperceptible influence of daily character 
and life, imbue brothers with the noblest impulses and aims. 
Let them be content with that, rousing no suspicions by evi- 
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dent attempts or by expressed purpose, turning into a rebel 
him who would otherwise willingly be led. 

I fear there are too few sisters capable of exerting this 
high influence, too few conscious of their power and their 
responsibility. In too many homes brothers are influenced 
for evil by their sisters. They have not the high, womanly 
principle that belongs to their sex, the keen, quick, delicate 
sense of truth and right and justice, the pure, unselfish, 
broad and generous love that belongs to their nature, the 
untainted and virgin modesty which God gives, but the arti- 
ficial sanctions and restraints of custom, which confound and 
dim. Prime movers in deep and lasting mischief are sisters 
sometimes, from whose sentiments and conduct brothers take 
their cue. The propriety which a young man sees his sister 
disregard, the flippant sentiment he hears her utter or ap- 
prove, the doubtful fashion which he sees her adopt, all go 
to make the home atmosphere in which he daily grows. Not 
by deliberate example does she lead him astray, but by what 
he perceives to be the tendency of her word and act. While 
I know brothers, coming into the world in the unqualified 
integrity and grace of manhood, made by their sisters, — 
while I know those who have been influenced to their salva- 


tion by them, — there are those who have been encouraged, if 


not led on, by their sisters to their ruin, — young men who 
are saying, “If only my sisters had showed and made me 
love virtue, if only they had dropped their senseless love of 
pleasure and of self, and given me the model of pure woman- 
hood, how different might have been my fate.” Now let the 
young woman forget that such as he finds his sisters to be, 
such does he believe all young women are, and what a libel 
to her sex, and what a life-long injury to her brother, may 
one heartless and selfish sister be ! 

If I have dwelt somewhat at length upon the feminine 
influences of the home, it is because home is the peculiar 
sphere of woman. With the world at large she has little to 
do. Her influence begins, centres, and ends in her home. 
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Of the influence of sister upon sister, of the daughter and 
the son upon their parents, of the brother upon the brother 
and the sister, of the husband upon the wife, much might be 
said, and should be said, in order to anything like a com- 
plete view of home influences; but I must content myself 
with one or two brief remarks upon the influence of the 
father. 

If it be true that the child inherits more largely from the 
mother nature than the father, if it be true that there are 
certain qualities essential to true manhood which the mother 
cannot understand or evoke, and if the whole matter of early 
culture and influence in the plastic days of childhood is left 
in her hands, must it not follow that the race is, little by 
little, but inevitably, losing the prestige of perfect manliness ? 
To the true developing of the man certain womanly influ- 
ences are essential, but only in their just proportion. The 
absence of that which is manly must necessarily seriously 
affect the condition and prospects of the race. Not only, 
then, is the father who leaves the things of home wholly to 
the mother doing an immediate wrong to his child, but a 
remote injury to posterity, —a thing we care too little about. 
We ought to do something for the race, — at least we should 
do nothing against it. 

Every father should understand that every home has its 
guiding principle, shaping and determining it, which it 
derives from him. The mother influence is, as we say, 
passive, and too often overlaid by that which is more imme- 
diately attractive. More obvious and superficial in itself,. 
the father’s guiding principle becomes the law of the house, 
and leaves upon it an impress indelible and deep. Take a 
man of large and liberal sentiments and sympathies, of clear 
moral vision and real charity, all whose views are broad and 
noble, all whose ways are honest and upright, who makes 
the world the wide theatre for the exercise of virtue, and life 
the means of growth and faith ;— is not that man felt in his 
home, through and through? and the great, underlying prin- 
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ciple of his life, is it not the corner-stone of the home life ? 
Take a man whose talk is only of business, of values, of 
money, whose thought is of markets and of trade, whose 
domestic intercourse is pitched to the same key that his 
world intercourse is. His children catch it: their thoughts, 
hopes, talk, are in harmony. A discerning ear detects in 
them the home pitch; from your knowledge of the child, 
you know the father’s tone at home. The child is broad 
or narrow, soars or delves, according as the principle of the 
home is. The thing the child hears, the thing he sees, 
the thing he detects, are the influences in his life. And 
we do not think enough of what the child detects. A 
friend of mine said to another, —a man moving among the 
fashions and conventions of life, and governing himself and 
his household by them, — after his son had gone out, upon 
whom he had been endeavoring to inculcate a moral princi- 
ple he did not himself practise, “‘ That boy will find you out.” 
Yes, and what a terrible finding out is this, all through the 
world, of parental inconsistencies and shams, that stand out 
livid and stark to-the pure eye of childhood, notwithstanding 
the fancied security of our disguise! And what shall pre- 
vent children, who have found moralities only the convenient 
coin of outside intercourse, from becoming hypocrites, and 
sycophants, and infidel? Let the father remember, that it is 
deeds, not words, which influence children; that they are 
quick to detect inconsistencies ; that these at first create con- 
fusion, then excite suspicion, then lead to doubt, and perhaps 
end in making the child an accomplished knave or villain, — 
a result which the parent fails to recognize as the culminat- 
ing of his own depraving influence. As the Scripture says, 
in warning to the sinner, “ Be sure your sin will find you 
out,” so may we say to the father, “Be sure your child will 
find you out”; for every child, at some time, sits in judg- 
ment upon parental character, and woe to him who cannot 
stand before it! 

From the long catalogue of special influences which enter 
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into the life of home I shall select but two, and say a single 
word of each. 

From whatever other source flattery may come, never let 
it come from the home. Do not stoop to be the base pander 
to one of the lowest cravings of our lesser nature. Praise 
where praise is due, with wisdom, discrimination, caution, 
but of flattery, which has ever something of the lie in it, 
never let there be any between the inmates of the home. 
Beauty, grace, talent, accomplishment, are sure to have it in 
the world. That penalty must they pay there, that gaunt- 
let must they run ; but do not sully home with the presence 
of a thing so low and grovelling. I have known families 
which were nothing more than mutual-admiration societies, — 
parents flattering children, children flattering parents, brother 
repaying sister with usury. I have known parents sowing 
the seeds of a heart-corroding vanity, turning the gift of 
nature or the gain of art into the mere means of admiration 
and parade. And you all know what a upas-tree is that 
vanity planted and fostered under parental influence ! 

Beside this, we should be very jealous of the influence we 
import into our homes,— the books, the visitors, the opin- 
ions, the customs, — things which get the more power from 
being connected with our homes. Many of these, if we met 
them casually, or judged them by their own merits, would 
have little or no influence upon us; but finding them at 
home, recognized and welcome, they assume a new aspect, 
acquire importance, and become dangerous. The home 
should be carefully guarded against the intrusion of those 
things to which only its sanction gives value and influence. 

There are, beside, outside social influences pressing with 
more or less constancy and importunacy upon the home, 
modifying its arrangements, its purpose, and its discipline. 
Inevitably the home is influenced by social surroundings, 
depressed or elevated by the tone of sentiment outside. We 
cannot so isolate our home as to be free. We are social as 
well as domestic creatures, and social influences will make 
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their way into our homes. If they are good in themselves 
and elevating, they should be welcomed and cherished ; if 
bad, watched and shunned. It is not altogether a misfor- 
tune that there is this outside influence. Few but may 
gain from an infusion of some other life into them; few but 
may be the wiser and the stronger from resisting what they 
cannot approve. I know it is a difficult thing when grow- 
ing children come, desiring this or that liberty or possession 
which is granted in some other home, when they complain of 
your strictness where other homes are lax, or get infatuated 
with styles and modes unlike their own; and I know no 
other way than to face wisely and calmly each separate case, 
compromise where no principle is at stake, yield some- 
thing to the spirit of young life and the changes of habit 
and custom, and stand as a rock where conscience and 
duty bid. 

Let me, in conclusion, say, that I by no means suppose the 
success or the failure of its inmates to depend entirely upon 
the influences of home. All virtue does not spring from 
these: all vice does not. God has other potent educators, 
and sometimes they rise against the influences there, and 
sweep them as with a spring torrent all away. Good chil- 
dren bless bad parents; bad children curse good parents. 
Dens of infamy and vice are recruited from pious homes. 
Why and how this should be we cannot say, but it is just 
often enough to make us watchful and in earnest, knowing 
as we well do that these are after all but exceptional, and 
that the great law is, As the home is, so is the man. We are 
not to be troubled or in despair. Give your children good 
principles, enforced by your own holy lives. Let the influ- 
ences of home be all pure and good. Then dismiss your 
children to the care of God. 

Who, then, is the faithful and wise householder? He who 
makes less of government than of influence, who hedges his 
home about with everything that can purify and elevate, who 
is felt in it less by word than by example, who makes it his 
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great work to broaden its sympathies, strengthen its integ- 
rity, and elevate its aim; in whom no gross inconsistency 
between word and deed shocks the moral sense or blunts the 
moral sensibility of childhood,—who makes of home that 
field of God he will sow and till, watching and choking the 
springing tares, cherishing and garnering the wheat. How 
few such householders there are! Amid the many waning 
things — things which we attach to the past rather than the 
present— is home influence. Perhaps there are many rea- 
sons for it. One to me is not fanciful, but real. Advancing 
civilization, mistaken economy, have abolished the hearth- 
stone. Our homes have no fireplaces, and no one domestic 
centre. If we have gained economically and physically, we 
have lost morally. There is no centre of sympathy and of 
converse now. You cannot make a room with a stove or a 
furnace like a room with an open fire, nor is the drawing 
around a hole in the floor or the gazing at a black iron cyl- 
inder like the fondly remembered circle around the blazing 
fire. When the fire went out upon the hearth, there went 
with it one of the strongest and healthiest influences of 
home. May a better civilization, and a truer economy, and 
a juster sense of comfort combine to restore it, and with it 
may there come again a troup of wholesome influences, ban- 
ished from our homes, but not forgotten in our memories, — 
influences unconsciously forming the habits and lives of even 
the youngest sitter there, —influences which, subtracted from 
our lives, would leave a painful void, — influences we seek in 
vain in other ways, by other means, to supply to our chil- 


dren. 
J. F. W. W. 
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Do you know, children, that your habits constitute your 
character? You are at that period of life when the spiritual 
elements of your nature are easily modified. Have you ever 
seen a potter at work upon earthen-ware? He puts a lump of 
shapeless clay upon his disk, and under his hands it quickly 
assumes the designed shape. The clay. is still plastic. He 
can take it, if he chooses, and make a vessel entirely differ- 
ent in form and purpose. But by and by the vessels he has 
made are put into an oven, and subjected to heat. Then 
they yield no longer to the pressure of his hands. Try to 
correct any defect or alter their shape, and they break. So, 
my young friends, you are now in the plastic period of life. 
You can without very great difficulty make your characters 
what you choose. But by and by, the habits which you are 
now forming will obtain a grasp upon you which the most 
arduous efforts will hardly throw off. Out in Calaveras 
County, California, there are immense trees, three hundred 
feet high, and twenty-five feet in diameter. They are so 
large that they cannot be felled with an axe. Men are 
obliged to take long augers, used for making pump-logs, and 
bore around at various points in the circumference, in order 
to bring these monarchs of the forest down. But once each 
of these trees was contained in a little seed, and as its plu- 
mule started above the surface, a passing partridge or rabbit 
might have destroyed it without stopping. So, my children, 
if you take habits in the beginning, you may overcome them 
by a very little resolution, but let them grow with your 
growth, let them-become inwrought into your nature, and 
nothing but long and persevering toil will throw them off. 
Nothing did I say? Iam mistaken. I bring to mind that 
lately the great flood which has deluged the Golden State 
has uprooted the largest of these trees and brought it to the 
ground. So, in the providence of God, some great joy or 
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sorrow may so agitate your souls that divine influences shall 
come in as a flood, and carry away in a moment all that is 
corrupt, and renew your whole nature. But the soil of Cal- 
ifornia waited century after century for this cleansing flood 
to come. Providences that sweep through the soul and ren- 
ovate it are rare. It will not do for us to calculate upon 
them. We must do our best in forming our characters, 
trusting to the steady co-operation of God with us through 
the uniform methods by which his aid is granted. We must 
take all bad habits in the germ if we wish to destroy them 
easily. You know, children, how habits are formed. You 
do a thing once, and the next time you can do it more read- 
ily. You use a word appropriately once, and when you 
again want it, it comes directly to your lips. You think 
upon certain subjects, you indulge certain feelings, and these 
subjects and feelings recur to you. Thus you form habits of 
action, speech, thought, and feeling. The first time you 
wrote a word, you had to exercise a great deal of care. You 
had to spell it over in your mind, and think what letter came 
first and what next. Then you had to think how each letter 
was made, and take great pains with every turn and stroke, 
but now, the older ones among you merely think of the word 
you wish to write, and the hand goes through with the 
movements by which it is penned. You have formed a habit 
of spelling and writing without any conscious effort of the 
will. Just so it is with numerous other habits that belong 
to us. Constant repetition of what was once difficult causes 
it to be performed without exertion. Let me counsel you, 
then, my friends, now while you are in the plastic period of 
life, now when you can bring your characters into Christian 
grace and symmetry, and ornament them with the most 
beautiful virtues, not to suffer them to be deformed by sin, 
but to guard each act, thought, utterance, and emotion so 
that you may grow up possessing all good qualities, — grow 
up unto Him which is the Head, even Christ. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW EXODUS. 
THE BONDMEN SET FREE. 


Ir is scarcely possible to dissociate the name of Moses 
and the Book of Exodus. Quite as difficult is it to deter- 
mine whether the character of Moses occasions the Exodus, 
or whether the exigency and ripening crisis of his time pro- 
duces the character of Moses. We cannot dissever the one 
from the other. The hour is providential and the man. 

The family of Israel go down into Egypt. In all they are 
seventy souls. One of their number is already there, and 
viceroy of the realm. Fora time they are honored guests 
in the land. Egypt promises well, and they easily conclude 
to inhabit there. They fall into the ways of common life. 
For their own support they do what they can in service to 
the Egyptians. Joseph, the viceroy, their brother, is the 
property of the king’s chief captain. Their service is vol- 
untary for daily bread. They remain in Egypt, increase and 
multiply, and the years speed on. 

Joseph dies and is buried. All the original seventy die. 
Four hundred years go by with a people among the Egyp- 
tians — continually increasing — not of the Egyptians. The 
family of Israel does not lose its distinctive character. The 
barrier of race is never broken down. At the end of four 
hundred years they number over two million souls. 

During these years their relations to the Egyptians have 
been continually modified. More and more they have found 
themselves under a growing tyranny, against which their no- 
madic blood rebels. Though never sold for silver, like 
Joseph, they find themselves at length a race of slaves. 
They are caught by the snare into which their forefathers 
voluntarily entered. The original seventy entered willingly 
into the service of the Egyptians; the two millions are born 
into an odious servitude. 

It is when the seventy have risen by natural increase to 
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upwards of two million souls, that the king of Egypt—‘“a 
new king, which kneW not Joseph ” — finds himself face to 
face with a political problem of no easy solution. He urges 
it upon the attention of his realm, that new devices are al- 
ready expedient for national safety against this formidable 
race of bondsmen. The Hebrews, such indispensable ser- 
vants, upon whose labor for centuries his people have been 
educated to depend, are waxing ominously strong. The 
hour comes when the kingdom may easily be destroyed by 
their hand. “Let us deal wisely with them.” Let us in- 
crease their burdens, and multiply their stripes. Let us 
make them sensible of the firm grasp of our power. Let 
us render them more ignorant of their own strength. 

Such policy prevails. ‘The Egyptians make the Hebrews 
serve with rigor. They make their lives bitter with hard 
bondage. All their service wherein they make them serve, 
is with rigor.” But misery never puts check to numbers. 
“The more these Hebrews are afflicted, the more they mul- 
tiply and grow.” The king is still disturbed. The safety of 
the kingdom demands a yet more decisive step. We find 
the people executing it by casting each male child born of 
their servants into the river. We must not count the Egyp- 
tians sinners above all former or later people. This was 
their political necessity ! 

While Pharaoh is resorting to this means of national safety, 
while the temper of the oppressed is thus fast driven toward 
one of the two extremes, — desperate resistance or final 
despair,—the child Moses is born. We remember the touch- 
ing narrative of that Hebrew mother’s affectionate trust, 
who, when the child was three months old, and it was im- 
possible for her to conceal it longer, instead of delivering it 
up to the common fate, made an ark of bulrushes and laid 
it in the flags by the river’s brink, as under some intimation, 
or in some confident prayer, that Heaven might have better 
things in store for it. 


How ineradicable the instincts of race. The African is 
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still an African, though reared for successive generations 
amid Roundheads and Cavaliers. The Celt preserves his 
characteristics despite the strongest Saxon influences. And 
Moses, educated a high-caste Egyptian, does not cease to be 
a Hebrew. The antecedents in a man’s blood, in his ances- 
try, rather than the accidents of surroundings and education, 
determine him. 

All that Moses thought as a boy, and the particulars of his 
youth, are unknown to us. But when we meet him as a 
man there is no mistaking his sympathy. He is by no means 
an indifferent spectator of the treatment, adopted for political 
reasons, of the Hebrews. He comes before us as at once a 
lover of justice, and a slayer of an Egyptian. ‘He went 
out to his brethren, and looked on their burdens; and he 
spied an Egyptian smiting an Hebrew. He looked this way, 
and that, and when he saw that there was no man, he slew 
the Egyptian, and hid him in the sand.” 

The Hebrews may now be elated, for this reveals that they 
have a champion at court. But the royal wisdom will be 
outraged. The champion may be obliged to flee for his life. 
A monarch who is exerting himself to the utmost to crush - 
hope out of a servile race will ill brook the presence of one 
who sympathizes with and raises its hope. The champion 
does flee, for Pharaoh seeks his life. Moses flees into Midian, 
not to return until the head of the royal house in which he 
was reared is dead. 

In Midian the outlaw leads a shepherd’s life. Easily do 
we conjecture the thoughts that engage him as he tends 
Jethro’s sheep; as he guards them in the desert, or along 
the paths of Horeb. Must his race always remain subject 
to such hard taskmasters? Must its patriarchal glory all 
die out, its pride be crushed, its hope destroyed, its self-re- 
spect even be quite destroyed? Is the justice that reigns in 
heaven indifferent to the rights of two millions of people ? 
How shall he work with Heaven for their deliverence ? Can 
he thus work? If so, how? relying entirely upon himself? 
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or trusting somewhat to providential assistance? Long 
time the problem revolves in his mind. During whole years 
of his early manhood this question engages his thought. 
The conviction continually strengthens, that this whole op- 
pression is wrong. The desire to put a period to it keeps 
pace. Yet humility struggles with the half-defined con- 
sciousness that he ought to be up and doing. “ Who am I,” 
he exclaims, “ that I should go unto Pharaoh, that I should 
bring forth the children of Israel out of the land of Egypt?” 
True humility, however, is something which never trespasses 
upon a man’s convictions of duty. More and more his im- 
pulse to do something toward righting the wrong; the sense 
that he ought to do something sounds to him, unmistakably, 
like the voice of God. If the cause of this people, which he 
is impelled to espouse, be just, he cannot feel that he shall 
go to it alone. An omnipotent voice, that loves justice and 
rules the world, whispers, “Surely I will be with thee.” 
And at length the problem ends in determination. By 
God’s help, and as God’s instrument, he will save this peo- 
ple before its degradation is complete. 

The men who sought the outlaw’s life are dead. A new 
king now reigns over Egypt. Full of a great purpose, Moses 
returns obscurely to the land where once he had a royal 
home. He has his purpose, but not his plan. To resist the 
Egyptians by force is out of the question. On their side 
are discipline, skill, and conscious strength. On the side of 
his people are demoralization, disorganization, ignorance, 
and servile fear. To turn the tables upon the oppressors, 
to conquer Egypt and take possession of her soil, Moses 
knows to be utterly hopeless. Their only hope is that of 
the fugitive. He must plan an escape. 

His first strategy is unsuccessful. The new Pharaoh is too 
sagacious to permit the two days’ religious feast in the wil- 
derness, which Moses craves. He even sees something sus- 
picious in the request. He must have shown himself too 
lenient toward these bondsmen, or they would not have con- 
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ceived the boldness for their request. He fancies this idle 
desire for a sacrificial feast may result from too great leisure. 
And Moses sees only heavier burdens laid upon his people. 
How heavy a trial for his heart! When he would have de- 
livered, he has only increased their hardships. Nor are they 
slow to upbraid him. Mankind has seldom appreciated 
goodness of intention which fell short of success; nor has 
it often employed its heroism in enduring bravely the ills 
thus happening to it. And doubtless there was a day when, 
under their severer tasks, Moses was more unpopular among 
his own people than the Egyptian king. 

It takes something more than a single defeat, something 
more than unpopularity, to utterly destroy a noble purpose 
in a noble soul. That the man doubts himself for a time is 
but natural. That he questions the providence of God is 
equally so. It isa greater mystery that evil oftentimes re- 
sults from good, than that good springs from evil. But 
the justice of the cause cannot depart. Confidence in the 
equity of God comes slowly back. The man is only to be 
wiser himself. And Moses, at the age of fourscore years, 
girds himself anew for the task. He comes back to it appar- 
ently with greater moral strength. He will now demand as 
a right what he before craved as a favor. He will go before 
Pharaoh in the name of God. He will plead the cause, not 
as between Egyptian and Hebrew, but as between Egyptian 
and God. He will excite the fear of Divine vengeance. He 
will declare Egypt accursed of Heaven while these people 
are forced to remain. 

The difficulties of this method are not unforeseen. It is 
evident from his narrative, where he says the Lord told him 
that he would harden Pharaoh’s heart, that he was not un- 
aware of the different way in which Pharaoh would regard the 
matter ; and that, too, naturally and conscientiously. Even 
his convictions of right would blind him. The Lord would 
harden his heart. He foresees the religious sophistry that 
will be sure to arise. But his own duty is none the less 
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obvious. He goes, and states the case plainly in the royal 
presence. 

It is not easy to enter into the moral thought, or the exact 
reasoning of an Egyptian king who lived thousands of years 
ago. It may not be quite just, or accurate, to ascribe to him 
the refined speculations and subtile moral arguments of a 
later age. Only this, —as human nature is the same in all 
ages, acting very similarly under like temptations, prone, in 
no particular epoch, to self-deception ; preferring always the 
right which favors self to that which demands sacrifice, we 
best interpret the man of one century by the man similarly 
circumstanced or tempted in another. 

We are not surprised, therefore, to find Moses learning a 
new lesson concerning justice, human duty, and the Divine 
providence, namely, that each has two sides, or that there is 
the oppressor’s way of looking at them as well as the philan- 
thropist’s, and that both may be maintained with at least an 
equal tenacity. To him it is patent that it is right, therefore 
God’s will, that these bondmen should be free. He finds that 
to Pharaoh it is equally patent that it is right, and therefore 
God’s will, that they should not be free. Did they not come 
into servitude voluntarily, and by God’s providence? Are 
not the Egyptians as a people far more enlightened than the 
Hebrews? Is it not a providential blessing for an ignorant 
to be kept in contact with a cultured race? Would he bea 
worthy king who should consent to impoverish his realm for 
an idea? Would it, indeed, be just to send forth a miserable 
multitude of incompetents to care for themselves ? would it 
be merciful ? 

By no means is it so clear to Pharaoh that he ought to let 
the people go. Moses learns the vexing fact, that what dis- 
cernment of right, of duty, of Divine things, the Egyptian 
has, only confirms him in the evil way. Significantly does 
he put it upon record, “ The Lord hardened the heart of 
Pharaoh, that he would not let the people go.” A narrow 
idea of right, a one-sided sense of justice, — of how much in- 
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justice, of how much cruelty, have these been the cause! 
How dangerous are half-truths, though Divine! Almost 
always a Divine right is the other side of the human wrong. 
“Tf the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness!” A profound significance connects the heathen 
saying, ‘‘ Whom the gods would destroy, they first make 
mad,” and the saying of this record, ‘“‘ The Lord hardened 
the heart of Pharaoh.” 

For the education of the race, it is essential, doubtless, that 
the half-truth and the truth, the specious and the real right, 
should enter for a time into conspicuous conflict ; and thus 
become, in their struggle and its result, historical. Had it 
not been for the actual issue of that olden struggle between 
stubborn selfishness, intrenched behind some narrow ideas of 
right and providence, and simple justice in the name of God, 
there might be this day more believers in the argument of 
Pharaoh than in the plea of Moses. But with this record in 
its hand, the world will never greatly hold to the doctrine of 
“‘ providential trusts,” after the Egyptian interpretation. 

We see an hundred reasons why Pharaoh should have 
acted in this matter with Moses as he did act. Beside the 
interests of his realm therein staked, beside all sophistry 
that he may have employed, was he free from the suspicion 
that this Moses, reared in royal surroundings, was free from 
royal ambition? And would he be naturally disposed to 
respect the God of the Hebrews? Had not the Egyptians 
gods of theirown? Is not the god of the wise and mighty 
likely to be more powerful than the God of the poor and 
oppressed? Then, too, in a multitude of counsellors is 
strength, and not necessarily for good. The king was not 
the only one concerned in this question. It was not at issue 
between him and Moses alone. 

The struggle soon becomes a moral one ; at least, it is be- 
tween deities. ‘ Show a sign that it is God’s will.” “ Our 
magicians can show the same.” The Egyptians have faith in 
the achievements of their divinities. But the signs of the 
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Hebrews strengthen. The Egyptian magicians confess with 
awe: “ This is the finger of God; we cannot do the same.” 
How difficult to abandon a wrong course to which one has 
openly committed himself! To relent now would be to give 
up everything, — to yield principles, pride, even self-respect. 
And it is not until sign has followed sign with terrible im- 
port, not until disease and pestilence, as Divine judgments, 
have scourged his realm, not until the death-angel has smit- 
ten the first-born of all his people, “from the first-born of 
Pharaoh that sat on his throne, unto the first-born of the 
captive that was in the dungeon,” not until Jehovah has 
terrified him by this wail of the broken-hearted, that Pha- 
raoh’s obstinacy relents. “In the mourning and alarm of that 
dreadful night,” the Israelites were not only allowed, but 
urged to make their flight, lest, as the Egyptians said, “ we 
be all dead men.” 

Nothing is more unconvincing to souls blinded by their 
own passions than any outward argument. Only time and ex- 
perience — not the most fearful defeat — convinces men that 
they are wrong. Imagine Egypt awakening to the conscious- 
ness of this escape! For centuries depending upon the labor 
of other hands than its own; now no servants are within its 
call! It is natural to urge them off when immediate death 
seems to threaten all in every house. Is it not quite as nat- 
ural to demand them back when the reaction comes, when the 
panic has ceased, when the daily tasks must be performed, 
and there are none to perform them? God has conquered 
them by force, but has not established his righteousness in 
their hearts. They do not hesitate, therefore, to attempt to 
gain once more the fugitives which, under God, they have for- 
ever lost. So fearful a discomfiture at the hand of Israel’s 
God does not deter Pharaoh from pursuing, with an immense 
force, — “all the chariots of Egypt, and captains over every 
one of them.” Nor ought it ever to be expected that any 
defeat by force, however essential and providential the use of 
force may be, can render men at once willingly submissive to 
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right under similar circumstances; especially amid such 
inevitable discomforts. Nothing will prevent their attempt 
to renew the wrong if they can. It is impossible for the 
victory of an hour to bring any lasting safety from the inter- 
ests and inborn proclivities of a whole people. And after the 
Israelites are delivered, they must still cry unto the Lord to 
keep them out of the hands of the Egyptians. 

Six hundred thousand men, with all their children, besides 
a mixed multitude, left the service of the Egyptians, under the 
lead of Moses, between the setting and rising of a single sun. 
To us there is something dignified and superior in the very 
words “‘ Hebrew and Israelite.” But this vast, ignorant 
multitude, degraded by more than their own lifetime of the 
cruelest slavery; escaping, by night, to go they know not 
whither; many of them not knowing why they go at all; 
inspired only by some vague confidence in Moses, whom 
many probably had never seen ; this would, could we realize 
it, answer poorly enough to our idea of six hundred thou- 
sand Israelites with their families and herds! The state- 
ment sounds sublime; but the fact looked squalid and dis- 
couraging in the extreme. Moses, though thankful for their 
deliverance, has little to be proud of in his host. They are 
free, but what is to be done with them? Without definite 
hope, with no persistent purpose, undisciplined, ignorant, 
fearful that they have lost more than they have gained, be- 
wildered at finding themselves out of the routine and habit 
of their usual life, ready to murmur, like children, at any 
present discomfort; and more than two millions! What 
will Moses do with them ? 

It is here that the leadership and example of Moses be- 
come worthy of imitation in any Christian age. He does 
the best he can the task of to-day, and leaves the rest to 
God. Knowing that his dispirited, disorganized host is un- 
able to make its way toward Canaan — whither he proposes 
to lead it—by forcing its way through unfriendly lands, he 
turns boldly from the most direct course, away from the 
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warlike Philistines, lest, peradventure, the people repent 
when they see war and return into Egypt. His direct course 
is northeast; but he turns abruptly southward, where the 
valley leads like a pathway to the sea. The movement is 
most unmilitary. No general would have made it. To 
one relying upon his arms, it is a fatal step. To one re- 
lying upon God, it may not be. He enters the valley and 
pushes on toward the sea. It is like entering a trap, out of 
which, its door of entrance once shut, there is no way of 
escape. Pharaoh is aware of the position. He persuades 
himself, “They are entangled in the land, the wilderness 
hath shut them in.” He charges down the valley after them. 
The Israelites hear the noise, and see the dust of their pur- 
suers. They give Moses fresh proof of the kind of people 
he has to deal with. ‘ Because there were no graves in 
Egypt, hast thou taken us away to die in the wilderness? 
Wherefore hast thou dealt thus with us, to carry us forth 
out of the land of Egypt? Is not this the word that we did 
tell thee in Egypt, saying, Let us alone, that we may serve 
the Egyptians? It had been better for us to serve the Egyp- 
tians, than that we should die in the wilderness.” And 
while their pursuers come on, ever nearer, he can only bid 
them hold their peace, and put their trust in God. That 
night the host of the Egyptians and the host of the fugitives 
encamp almost side by side. The mental history of that 
darkness, its uncertainty, its dread on the one side, the ela- - 
tion, the calculated vengeance on the other, is all unwritten. 
But it is a night of wildness in the elements. A strong wind 
blows steadily out of the east. The Red Sea, where the tide 
ordinarily falls six or seven feet, ebbs this morning, under 
pressure from the wind, to an extraordinary distance. At 
earliest light the Hebrews hasten across the wave-deserted 
sand. Their too eager pursuers enter upon their track an 
hour or two too late; when the wind has lulled, and the tide 
is no longer restrained. The sea returns to its strength 
while they are in its channel. And Israel sees the Egyptians 
33 * 
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dead upon the sea-shore. They have held their peace, and 
the Lord, with his wind, and the sea which he made, has 
fought for them! 

Forty years longer their leader is spared to them. Forty 
years he labors to give this turbulent multitude, which, by 
God’s helping providence, he has delivered, discipline, cour- 
age, and character. Forty years, with a large heart and an 
unwearied faith, he submits to their complaints and frequent 
ingratitude; striving to reinvigorate a race corrupted by 
generations of slavery ; to restore it to self-reliance; to make 
it valiant; to give it a distinct nationality, marked by noth- 
ing so much as this, — loyalty to the God who broke its bond- 
age. Forty years, and the burden of the people, their guilt, 
their woe, their intractableness, rests heavily upon him. All 
God’s earthly instruments at length are broken. It is not 
here that his servants serve him, and see his face forever- 
more. Moses prays for death. At last the summons comes: 
“Get thee up into this mountain.” The hands weary in 
their uplifting may now be folded for the final slumbers. 
Along the roughness of a mountain path he climbs “ from 
ledge to ledge of Abarin.” “ Lying down upon the outmost 
rocks, with angels waiting near to contend for the spoils of 
his spirit, he puts off his earthly armor.” The world sees 
him no more, until he appears conversing with one greater 
than himself, the Lord in glory, upon the Mount of Trans- 
figuration. 

Like all Scripture, this Book of Exodus was written for 
our instruction. Like all history, it is significant. To us, at 
the present time, it is especially so. History is most profit- 
ably re-read when events similar in character are re-enacted 
near at hand. What has been, helps us greatly in the inter- 
pretation of what is, and may not be an unsafe index to 
what shall be. At least, the olden Exodus gives us these 
lessons. . Where one race is subject to another; where its 
subjection dates back into distant generations, and is, at 
least, by providence permitting, the stronger race will see 
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little more than that God permitted them to come into servi- 
tude; will naturally and thoroughly, until their sincerity 
need never be questioned, regard the weaker not simply as a 
convenient and profitable, but as a providential trust. In 
such case, though overborne by force, their convictions are 
not necessarily changed. Though conquered, there will be 
bold endeavors to bring back the ancient wrong. 

The example of Moses teaches — how plainly ! — these two 
further truths: that a perception of other’s sincerity in evil 
does not affect the positiveness of his duty who sees clearly 
‘what is justice and what is right; and that inability to solve 
new problems of the future, — to see clearly in the hour of 
exodus what is to be done with the escaped afterward, — does 
not chill the purpose of him whose convictions and trust and 
courage are of the Lord his God. Faith whispers to him, 
‘Do right, though the heavens fall,” and is careful to add, 
‘“‘ The heavens cannot fall.” 

Then, too, if there was hope for that turbulent, degraded, 
purposeless multitude that went up from the Nile valley, 
upon which the cultured Egyptians looked down with su- 
preme contempt ; if for it there was a purpose in the Infinite 
Mind; if out of such corruption and bondage a people was 
permitted to rise and blossom into the divinest fragrance of 
antiquity, to ripen the godliest life it is possible for the world 
to know; if the first and last estate of a people may be so 
different, — that so humble, this so exalted, — may there not 
be hope, and an Infinite purpose, and a providential future, for 
the most abject race we know among the nations of to-day ? 

8. F. 


“Tne fact that the whole Christian world has altered the creed of 
Nica, and broken the decree of Ephesus, without ceasing to be 
Catholic or Christian, is a decisive proof that common sense, after 
all, is the supreme arbiter and corrective even of GZcumenical Coun- 
cils.” — Stanley’s Eastern Ohurch. 
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TO THE CHILD SAMUEL. 


O FAIR embodiment of faith and love, 
How, as we look on thee, 

The fountains of the spirit’s depths are stirred 
In silent sympathy. 


Voiceless, yet eloquent in highest truth, 
Thy very look is prayer ; 

And thy pure presence all around thee sheds 
Devotion’s holy air. 


Unconscious, yet instinct with truest life, 
In thy sweet, childish grace, 

Thou seemest an angel, sent from purer realms 
To sanctify the place. 


The long, bright hours of summer’s smiling day, 
Morning and shady even, 

Find thee, with look of rapt, yet childlike trust, 
Communing still with Heaven. 


Through the lone watches of the silent night, 
When none but God is near, 

Thy cherub face, bright smiling through the gloom, 
Thou still art kneeling here. 


So may our spirits ever turn to God, 
In life’s fair sunny hours, 

Or when above our worn and weary heads 
A midnight darkness lowers. 


So ever listen to the voice divine, 
That greets the spirit’s ear ; 

And answer, with a calm, unshaken trust, 
“Speak, Lord; thy servants hear.” 
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MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


“ The hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshipper shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth.” 


Ir matters not whether we adopt the theory that this globe 
has, from its infancy to its present state, progressed out of 
chaos by separate acts of creation, under the fiat of the Almigh- 
ty ; or whether we believe that the process of growth has been 
one of development out of the life principles so impressed 
upon the new worid at its birth, that time could not go on 
without their unfolding, gradually, according toa law. The 
great fact is admitted by all, independently of these theories 
of growth, that there have been what are conveniently called 
creative epochs in this world’s history, which are distinctly 
marked as divisions of time, though their precise beginning 
or ending has eluded the research of the best of our science. 
There was a time, we know, when this earth, now so beauti- 
fully clothed with vegetation, was bare of all growing things. 
So there must have been, and was, a time when this vegeta- 
tion began to creep over the earth’s surface. There was a 
time when there was no animal life sustained by breathing 
the earth’s atmosphere, and there was a time when animal 
life had its beginning. There was a time, too, when man was 
not, and a time when he began to people the earth. These 
epochs have come gradually, not only in reference to the 
whole process of the earth’s development, but, judging from 
all we can learn by scientific investigation, and from all anal- 
ogy, each epoch has, in itself, been the subject of a gradual 
introduction and growth, and a gradual decay and disappear- 
ance as it has given way to its succeeding epoch; or rather 
seems to have been the foundation on which the epoch suc- 
ceeding has been built up. Each new epoch has sprung into 
being, not complete and full grown, but from germinal begin- 
nings that have found their life and sustenance in the ashes 
of the past; each successive epoch furnishing in its ashes 
material for a higher growth in the scale of being. 
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These epochs have proceeded in regular series, and the last 
so-called act of creation was the coming of man. Of man’s 
beginning we know nothing. Far back in the East we dis- 
cern glimmerings of light upon the questions when and how 
the human race begun its career upon earth; but they are 
merest glimmerings, and convey to us nothing more than the 
beautifully simple record of the Bible, that God created man 
in his own image, and he called their name Adam. Through 
what vicissitudes of life, what changes and varieties of con- 
dition, what growth and refinement, physical and spiritual, 
this race of beings has been brought to its present develop- 
ment, cannot be stated in any brief compendium. That this 
world is, however, progressing as heretofore, to some higher 
condition, and that the beings who are ultimately to inhabit 
it will rank higher in the scale than its present occupants, is 
inevitably inferred from all analogy, and is received by all 
Christians at least, if not by all civilized people, as an event 
which awaits only the sure fulfilment of prophecy. 

No wise man will dare to say that, even in his lifetime, 
there may not be developments promising things yet to be, 
which were never dreamed of in his philosophy. We know 
not when to look for the signs of the coming great change, 
though we perhaps do know through the Christian dispensa- 
tion what the signs shall be, when the great change ap- 
proaches. That it will be gradual, we argue from analogy, 
—that it will come silently, without proclamation, “ like a 
thief in the night,’’ we believe from revelation. 

It is but a few years since the American public were sur- 
prised and amused with the tidings of what was first known 
as the “ Rochester Knockings.” By most persons the story 
was entirely disbelieved, and deemed unworthy of a second 
thought, much less a sober consideration. From that little 
beginning what a strange progress and development the thing 
called Spiritualism, be it true or false, has attained! Sub- 
jected to ridicule the most sarcastic that could be invented ; 
to examinations and tests of as various kinds as there are 
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variety of conceits in the human brain ; explained, over and 
over again, by as many different theories as learned minds to 
examine, — theories frequently militating against each other, 
so that the defender of the cause can often find his best argu- 
ments in the-mouths of those who think to condemn; the 
most educated classes of the community, with old Harvard 
at their head, arrayed in opposition ; the Church issuing its 
anathemas against it with a bitterness that, had it been sus- 
tained by public opinion, would have brought the early vota- 
ries of spiritualism to a fiery stake ; little understood, often 
entirely misunderstood, used and abused in every conceiv- 
able way, still the glaring fact remains, that no cause, moral 
or intellectual, civil or religious, physical or spiritual, ever 
made such progress in securing the attention and the more 
or less enlightened faith of men, than this same cause of spir- 
itualism. Its active opponents seem to have pretty much 
given up their fruitless attempts to stop it, and to have sunk 
back from their labors, seeking consolation in the thought, 
that, if it contained no truth, it could not prevail; they have 
left it, where indeed they found it, in God’s hands, to man- 
dge according to his own wisdom and high behest. The 
result is, as far as our observation goes, that the community 
is divided upon this subject into two large classes; namely, 
those who believe in Spiritualism, in the broad acceptation of 
the term, and those who do not believe it, but think there 
must, or may be, something in it. The number of those who 
‘utterly reject all its facts and phenomena as trickery, is too 
small to be named as a class. 

Such a subject demands an occasional notice from the 
pen of journalists, in the ordinary course of comment and 
criticism which seeks to elucidate all matters that may inter- 
est the public. It is, however, with no wish to write a read- 
able article that we have undertaken to present our views 
upon spiritualism, but from an earnest desire to help others 
to know something of a mighty cause, through the highways 
and byways of which we have been laboring in the search 
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after truth. Like all pioneers, we have had our experience, 
which ought to be of value to those who may desire to know 
the truth like ourselves ; and if we can point out any of the 
dangers, the rocks on which some poor mortal’s bark might 
otherwise be wrecked, we shall feel that we have done some 
good, whilst we do humbly trust that, as we seek God’s bless- 
ing on our work, there may be other more positive fruits of 
our labor. Perhaps what we have to write might be called 
the “‘ Confessions of a Medium,” not confessions of our own 
sins, though God knows we have fallen into errors enough, 
but confessions of the wonder-workings of an all-wise Father, 
who rules these things, as all others, — confessions of a deep 
experience, that has awakened our spirit to new life, and 
leads it to pray daily that it may be so privileged of God 
as to do its humble part in bringing his kingdom upon the 
earth, in seeing to it that his will be done here, even as it is 
done in heaven. We write what we do know, not what we 
have heard others tell of. We would be humble as a little 
child, seeking the truth, with God’s blessing on our prayers. 

It is about ten years, a little more, since our acquaintance 
with spiritualism began through Daniel Hume, of whose 
medium qualities most persons have heard something. The 
subject was new then, and people would not believe their 
senses. Upon his departure for Europe, he was playfully 
called ‘“‘ Hum-bug.”” But those who win may laugh; his 
powers, whatever they were, opened the way for him to the 
inner chambers of the man who, of all men of this day and 
generation, has ranked, and still ranks, the shrewdest, sharp- 
est, the veriest juggler whom nobody would deceive and 
whom nobody could find out. This man, the present Em- 
peror of the French, with wit and capacity to detect fraud 
equalled by few, and with position and power to punish it 
when detected, without appeal, did not, could not, find the 
key to Mr. Hume’s wonder-workings, except in the explana- 
tion which the phenomena have ever claimed for themselves. 
Before his departure, we had many opportunities of mecting 
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Mr. Hume in private circles and family gatherings, which 
offered every chance for testing the reality of the phenomena, 
so that we became fully convinced that they were no ocular 
delusion, no mistake of our senses, and perhaps might be, 
what they purported to be, the works of spirit power. It is 
enough here to say of them, that they combined a variety of 
physical manifestations, mind-readings, and what purported 
to be spirit communications, which is not often found in any 
one medium. He left us wondering; and we looked round 
for other proofs, other mediums, other experience. 

Having advanced so far as to believe in the actuality of 
the phenomena, doubt not, reader, we soon found ourselves 
in a very sea of perplexities, and that we were often tempted 
to give up our inquiry in despair. But remembering that 
we were pioneers, we determined to brave all hazards, to 
meet all difficulties, for the sake of truth. Our first great 
trouble was, that we had ever attached to the word “ Spirit- 
ualism ” a sense of something high and holy; whilst we 
found neither in the mediums nor in the phenomena any 
special characteristic that marked the high or the holy; for 
they partook of all degrees, from the highest of Heaven’s 
blessed truths to the lowest of Hell’s horrors. The wrong 
term had been used. It should have been Spiritism, or De- 
monism, in the original sense of demon. And this was, after 
all, the most natural ; for if the good spirits could come to 
bless us, why could not the bad ones come to plague us? or 
if the low could come, why not the high? .God works by 
general laws and special providence, in spiritualism as in 
all other things. 

Satisfied so far, still we found ourselves continually per- 
plexed, sometimes beyond endurance, by the absurdities, the 
contradictions, the follies, nay, the wickedness, that broke 
out upon the community under the guise of spiritism. With 
what gratitude did we receive the book published in 1855, 
by Rev. A. Mahan, President of Cleveland University, enti- 
tled, “‘ Modern Mysteries Explained and Exposed.” Weary 
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and worn with our labors, ready to sink in the turmoil of 
doubts that surrounded us, we welcomed that explanation, 
incomplete though we knew it to be, as sufficient to furnish 
a retreat wherein we might at least have some rest. He did 
not pretend to deny the facts of the manifestations, which 
we knew could not be denied, and so gained our willing con- 
cession to his theory of “ odilic force.” It was sheer fatigue 
that enabled us to find any rest in this poor shelter; but it 
sufficed to give us a moment’s respite, only to renew the in- 
quiry with increased earnestness, determined, with our own 
good-will, and in God’s own time, to find the truth which 
we felt assured must be waiting to rejoice those who would 
strive after it. ‘Knock, and it shall be opened unto you,” 
“ Seek, and ye shall find,” were blessed words of encourage- 
ment, which seemed to bring us a new strength. Seeking 
the truth only for the truth’s sake, we trusted that God 
would guide us, and guard us, through all our deviations 
from the true path. We prayed to him, that, if there were 
truth in these things, we too might know in our own experi- 
ence the mysteries of mediumship. We asked that we 
might know in our own consciousness, through external or 
internal sense, the actual presence of the spirit world about 
us. At last the answer began to come. We became sensi- 
ble of slight touches upon the head, as though a hand were 
gently passed over it. We had not expected this manifesta- 
tion, and at first doubted it ; but frequent recurrence of the 
sensation, often under circumstances that caused us much 
surprise, proved that it was not the work of our imagination, 
but a real touch from some body or thing, some power or 
spirit, that thus informed us of its presence, and was perhaps 
communicating some mysterious influence. 

It is unnecessary to describe the stages of development 
through which we have passed. Suffice it to say, that, 
though yet far short of the goal, if indeed there be any limit, 
we have been carried, sometimes quite imperfectly, into 
enough phases of mediumship to give us an understanding 
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of all these things from our own experience. Each day as 
we have advanced the importance of prayer has been urged 
upon us, and we have felt its power wonderfully in guiding 
our search for truth, and saving us from the errors commit- 
ted by others who have not known the wonder working of a 
true appeal to the Great Father of all spirits. Especially 
have we been saved from too rapid development, which has 
so often led men to commit follies that have brought ridicule, 
and sometimes disgrace, on the very cause they had most at 
heart. In this, as in all other subjects that may interest and 
occupy the human mind, too much or too sudden knowledge 
topples the reason and opens the way for folly to enter in. 
We have often thanked God in gratitude for the reply made 
through a medium to our earnest prayer for development: 
*‘ You shall have the truth as fast as you can bear it; for if 
it should come as fast as it could be given, it would craze 
your brain.” 

We have spoken of passing through certain stages of de- 
velopment imperfectly. By this we learned that, whilst such 
forms of mediumship have their use, particularly for the 
purpose of introducing spiritualism to the world’s notice, 
they are not the highest forms. We believe that the highest 
form of mediumship is that where the individuality of the 
medium is the most developed and the most active, so that 
the medium’s self, being a spirit in the body, may draw 
directly from the spiritual fountains of God’s eternal truth 
and power, as mankind has generally believed the spirits of 
the departed would be privileged to do, according to their 
spiritual deserving and capacity. In other words, the high- 
est mediumship is what has been heretofore vaguely known 
as inspiration, and sometimes called genius. We mean in- 
spiration in its broadest sense, in every kind of knowledge to 
which the human mind has been permitted to give expres- 
sion. Religious inspiration, in its various phases; the in- 
spiration of the fine arts, music, poetry, painting, sculpture ; 
the inspiration of the mechanic arts in all the phases of inven- 
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tion; the inspiration of the philosopher; the inspiration of 
what is often called plain common-sense. They all flow from 
the same source, — God’s great fountains of knowledge. As 
Solomon said, there is nothing new under the sun. All 
knowledge exists in spirit life before man slowly elaborates 
it for external expression on this earth plane, and the de- 
grees of so-called genius are marked by the varying capa- 
city to receive and express it. This idea is involved in the 
word impression, so often used by men in their every-day 
business affairs. They have “impressions” so and s0; 
sometimes against the convictions of their reason. Where 
do these impressions come from? What are they? They 
are the result of influences from spirit life that surround 
every human being, that “ cloud of witnesses,’ of which we 
read in Scripture; and they will be of a higher or lower 
character, exactly according to the spiritual condition of 
each individual. God works through agents more or less 
directly. The spirits in the spirit world are the messengers 
which bear tidings of good, and of so-called evil, to every 
one according to his desire and capacity to receive. As this 
desire and capacity to receive depends, under God’s blessing, 
upon each individual will, so each one of us has to work out 
his own salvation in very truth. But not without aid: the 
power of prayer is mighty; the Father of spirits will send 
us such influences as we truly ask for. Ask, and ye shall 
receive, —even the desired presence of the blessed spirit of 
Jesus. 

This principle of individuality is one of the most impor- 
tant teachings of spiritualism, though, we admit, nothing in 
itself new, and offers, at the same time, the simple explana- 
tion of one of the serious difficulties in the way of the pub- 
lic acceptation and acknowledgment of the reality of spirit 
presence and power. It is the first and last objection of the 
educated classes, that spiritualism has given to the world so 
little, if anything, new in science, or indeed in any of the 
ordinary matters that have heretofore occupied the educated 
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mind. It is true that very little has been given to common 
mundane science, in distinct propositions, through ordinary 
mediumistic communications, and it is for the reason, now 
beginning to be understood, that when God permits the 
spirit world to draw close to the earth life, he does not intend 
that the spirits out of the form shall assume all the responsi- 
bilities, do all the thinking, perform all the labors, bear all 
the burdens, of those in the form. Such a course, if permit- 
ted, would have directly taken away man’s accountability, 
his individuality would be gone; and so experience has 
taught very many inquirers that they cannot long act with 
safety in matters of worldly interest under the sole direction 
of mediumistic communications. The cause of spiritualism 
has seemed to suffer, as the unbelievers have had opportu- 
nity to point the finger of ridicule at the sad and absurd 
errors committed by spiritualists, who have been working 
out this result of their experience, earning this wisdom for 
their own and the world’s benefit. It is only when the 
medium’s own spirit is developed, so that he can receive im- 
pressions direct, that he can with safety act them out through 
his own enlightened mediumistic consciousness; but even 
then the promptings must ever be brought to the bar of 
conscience, God within us; whilst the reason must sit in 
external judgment to determine pure questions of external 
prudence and policy. We must ever, as St. Paul says, “ try 
the spirits,” that we ‘ may prove them.” 

At the risk of some repetition, we will endeavor to explain 
more clearly what may perhaps be called the philosophy of 
mediumship. When the man of so-called genius finds new 
ideas crowding into his brain, it cannot be said that he 
makes them. All the result of the scholar’s study is to 
bring the mind into condition to receive the thoughts that 
are ever waiting for admission, when the mind is ready and 
able to accept and comprehend them. It is no mere play of 
fancy, when the poet begins his labor with an invocation to 
the muses. It is an act of preparation, to lift the poet’s 
84* 
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spirit into a condition to receive the poesy that is ready to 
flow in upon him. The most hard-headed philosopher must 
be in what he would call the right spirit, or he cannot think 
(receive thoughts) effectively. A genius, then, and there 
are as many kinds of genius as subjects to occupy the human 
mind, is the medium through whom the ideas floating in the 
spirit world, existing in the spirit life, are given external ex- 
pression, so as to be more or less comprehended by the 
minds of others. The man of genius gives expression to 
the thoughts which are given to him, and commits them to 
paper. They are printed ina book. This book in turn be- 
comes the medium for the transmission of the ideas to the 
ordinary reading minds, which in turn must be developed to 
a condition able to receive the ideas, or the words read are 
hieroglyphics without meaning. The man of genius gets 
the ideas by inspiration from the world of spirit; the ordi- 
nary man of talent must wade through the printed pages, 
and receive the same ideas by slow induction, word by word. 
Precisely as the man of genius receives, and gives expression 
to the ideas which are given to him, so spiritualism teaches 
us, truth is handed down by gradation from the central 
fount of eternal knowledge and truth, through the various 
conditions of spirits in the spirit world, who progress and 
rise from one to another of those ‘“ many mansions,”’ each 
nearer to the source of direct inspiration. 

Now spirit mediums, as commonly recognized, are sup- 
posed, by outside observers, to be the mere instruments used, 
or purporting to be used, wholly by other spirits for purposes 
of manifestation and communication. The fact is that there 
are all degrees of mediumship, from this entire absence of 
the medium’s self, to the complete inspiration, where the 
medium’s consciousness and individuality are in full action. 
They are mediums in this latter case as much as in ‘the 
former; the difference being that, in the latter case, the 
medium’s own spirit uses its own organism to express the in- 
spiration which is given to it more or less directly, whilst in 
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the former case, another spirit controls the medium’s body, 
and is itself the communicator of thoughts, to which it has 
been receptive, and now seeks to express. We believe that 
those mediums will give to the world the most new things, 
and the highest truths, whose individuality is never lost, and 
is in the highest state of development. Of course those 
forms of mediumship which only afford tests of spirit pres- 
ence, resulting in the identification of friends who have 
passed on, are desirable, if not indispensable, to satisfy the 
preliminary inquiries of those who begin by being either 
curious or anxious to know whether the world of spirits is 
really so near this earth as it professes to be. But these tests 
are given quite independently of any consideration of the 
medium’s own development. Indeed, the most remarkable 
tests sometimes have come through those of low condition, 
physically and spiritually. These tests are given in a great 
variety of forms. A very striking form is in the appearance 
of the names of departed ones, in letters of red on the arm; 
a phenomenon which has astounded many hundreds of per- 
sons, as shown in two mediums recently in Boston. This 
class of mediums has been, and still is, essential to the intro- 
duction of spiritualism to man’s notice and comprehension, 
—it began with table tipping and rapping, the first rude 
alphabet of communication, — it will disappear when it has 
done its work. Already many mediums who have been 
used only for tests are losing their powers, or falling off into 
neglect. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that the tendency of 
spiritualism is solely to intellectual development and mani- 
festation. In accordance with the spirit of this age, it has 
found its introduction to the world’s notice, in a great degree, 
through the intellectual faculties and purely intellectual ob- 
servations. It could not have been introduced in any other 
way to a people like the American nation, which had become 
so eager in the pursuit of material prosperity through intel- 
lectual development, that the nation’s heart has needed its 
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present fearful awakening under the hands of an all-wise 
Providence, which, in our belief, is but the beginning of a 
mighty struggle for dominion between the powers of good 
and the powers of evil, that is yet to sweep over the face of 
the whole globe. This consideration leads us to the higher, 
or what in common acceptation would be deemed the more 
spiritual development of spiritualism, which is now gradually 
unfolding to the wonder and delight of all its truest advo- 
cates. 

Whilst it is admitted that an equal development of heart 
and head are necessary to make the perfect man, we believe 
that the heart must be first cultivated, or the head cannot 
receive true wisdom. Without an understanding of the 
heart, the knowledge of the head is full of errors that lead 
the spirit to its ruin. This is no new proposition; the phi- 
losophy of it is simple. True heart development brings that 
peace of mind which fits it, the mind, for the highest intel- 
lectual conceptions, makes it receptive to the highest truths. 
Yet the nations who boast of their Christian civilization have 
ignored it, and set up intellectual idols that have received 
their souls’ devotion for six days in every week, and been 
hardly forgotten in the midst of their would-be sacred observ- 
ance of the seventh. Wonderful has been the intellectual 
and material progress of the nations, and particularly of this 
people, during the past century; but is it not true that spir- 
itual culture and development have been retarded, if not 
retrograded, in the same degree? Witness the practical 
results; see the utter selfishness of the trading, commercial 
classes. With few exceptions every man of them is striving, 
with his whole soul, to find out, not how he can help his 
neighbor, but how he can get ahead of him. Alas for such 
Christian followers! we fear the Founder of their religion 
would hardly recognize his disciples among them. But this 
is no place for a homily upon the sins of this nation. We 
should shrink from such a task under any conditions; to 
catalogue them only would be a fearful undertaking, for 
their name is legion. 
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The feeling that true spiritualism should have something, 
if not everything, to do with the understanding of the heart ; 
and the fact that it has thus far, to the view of external ob- 
servers, seemed to have so little to do with it, has been one 
great cause of the severest opposition it has experienced. 
For reasons which it would take too much space here to 
state, it appears to us to have been necessary, in the present 
condition of the world’s development, that the near approach 
and communion of the spirit world should be brought to the 
knowledge of mankind in the way it has been. Believing, 
as the Christian world professes to believe, in the second 
coming of Jesus, how many are there who would be able to 
recognize him now in our streets in the humble garb of the 
Nazarene? The difficulties are immense in the introduction 
of any really new phase in the world’s development, arising 
out of the conditions of head and heart, into which such 
new development must gradually work its way. We are 
able now to see the wisdom that directed events, when the 
infant Jesus was laid in a manger, he “ the Prince of Peace,” 
“the Saviour of the world.” As time goes on, the wisdom 
will be recognized which has directed the course of spiritual- 
ism to its present unfolding, itself but the germ of what is 
yet to be. 

We have spoken of our own continuous and unsatisfactory 
search after true spiritual mediumship, in the first years of 
our inquiry. We did not feel that we had arrived at the be- 
ginning of the truth, until, some two years ago, we made 
the acquaintance of a medium who had been developed as 
such after an anxious study of the Bible. ‘This was a young 
person, born of true New England parentage, in one of the 
best of New England homes, of large, healthful physique, 
with fine intellectual powers, a broad head and large under- 
standing, who had been drawn into the cause against exter- 
nal convictions, as well as the wishes of family and friends, 
but who could find happiness in no other direction, and 
alone, before God, trusting the inmost dictates of the still 
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small voice, after many struggles, much wrestling with the 
spirit, had determined to go forward with the work, whatever 
it might be, so long as it did not militate with the highest 
sense of right and duty. 

This person, called a healing and developing medium, was 
not under the control of those who purported to be our rela- 
tives, or particular friends in the spirit world, but was wholly 
influenced by a few choice spirits, who announced, through 
their unconscious trance possession, that their medium had 
been selected as an instrument of great good to the world. 
What that good was, we did not at first understand ; we had 
yet to learn it. The communications were addressed wholly 
to our physical and spiritual condition, and the work of re- 
generation that was to be done amongst the people. They 
were not given in tedious homilies, but came in quiet, nat- 
ural suggestions, warnings, and advice, accompanied at times 
with a manipulation of the head, which had a strange sooth- 
ing, yet invigorating power, easily and early recognized. It 
was indeed a healing power, and imparted a pure vitality, 
which by a mysterious process gradually reached the spirit 
within, and we felt that the old heathen maxim of “ sound 
mind in a sound body,” had a spiritual meaning beyond its 
ordinary acceptation. By slow degrees we began to perceive 
the refined influence that seemed to rain down upon our 
heads as we sat in silent waiting. Not knowing what to ex- 
pect, the light of Heaven gradually illumined our heart, and 
we were ready to acknowledge that we could perceive a spir- 
itual influx, as we sat for development, which seemed to give 
us, or itself to be, the true riches of which the Scriptures 
teach, for it brought with it, in very truth, that peace which 
passeth all understanding. This is no idle fancy of our own, 
no mere play of the imagination; others have known it as 
well as we; it is difficult to describe or explain, but when 
realized by experience, brings with it a sense of reality such 
as nothing else seems to give. It seems almost the only 
reality of life. 
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At intervals the spirits, through this medium, would reason 
with us, as Paul, of righteousness ; but whenever we asked 
for tests, such as are given through other mediums, they 
refused, for the reason that it would be a waste of powers 
which were dedicated to higher uses, as we have above 
endeavored to explain. We did not, we could not, accept 
the full meaning of this at once. Tempted in our progress 
to pursue comparatively idle inquiries, our prayers, and the 
kind words of the medium, saved us from dallying by the way- 
side. Purely intellectual investigation seemed to be for a 
time forbidden. Our business was with the heart alone. 
To purify that, to become as a little child, to sit at the 
feet of Jesus, and receive from his hands something of the 
Christ-spirit with which he was filled, this was our work, 
this the present object of life. It was (and is) a realization 
of the patriarch’s dream, in which the angels, God’s messen- 
gers, are eternally ascending and descending, bearing up to 
the throne the petitions of his creatures, and bringing back 
the responses of His mighty love,— responses which teach 
us to throw away selfishness utterly ; to live and labor for 
others ; to dispense widely unto all; to give freely, as we have 
freely received, these treasures of God’s love; to so explain 
these things, and illustrate them in our lives, that they shall 
show forth His goodness and glory. 

These lessons could not be learned till we had given up 
our conceit of knowledge obtained through purely intellec- 
tual culture; and now, humbled as a child before God, but 
aman amongst men, we feel ready to begin a good work, 
rejoicing that we find the yoke so easy, the burden so light. 

If we are asked, how can these things be known to all, we 
say to all, high and low, rich and poor, learned and unlet- 
tered, gather yourselves in small circles, two or three togeth- 
er, cheerfully, but soberly, reverently, in the name of Jesus, 
pray for the light you need, and it shall be given to you. 
Let as nearly as possible the same persons meet at each suc- 
cessive gathering ; let the surroundings be fit for such com- 
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munion. If the circle be in a family, — and where better can 
it be ?— let the place in the house be selected which is freest 
from contaminating influences. It would be well for the 
world if there could be a “holy of holies” in every dwelling- 
house, where the best influences could be poured down upon 
those in waiting. Let not the father of the family, the man 
of business, object that it will interfere with his daily avoca- 
tions ; it will rather give him new strength for all his duties. 
It is not for the Sabbath only, but every day in the week ; 
whilst it teaches still the true value and use of the great day 
of rest. But chief of all, let not the man of education, of 
learning, fancy that his time for study cannot be interrupted 
for these things. Let him rather forget his pride of intel- 
lect, and an humble member of the circle, let him ask for 
that true light which will illumine his soul, and send its 
quickening rays into the most hidden corners of his deepest 
researches. It was in the highways that Jesus found his 
first believers and disciples ; — must it be so still ? 

But be assured, that to follow these things with trifling 
curiosity is to expose one’s self to the penalties of sacrilege, 
By laws to which we have referred, you will get just what 
you seek after. Beware lest you bring to the inquiry too 
careless a heart, or a head too vain of its understanding. 
Do not, however, think that you can turn away and neglect 
these things for one motive or another with impunity. Your 
likes or dislikes cannot change the orderings of Providence. 
If the near approach of the spirit world be a fact, then it 
remains a fact whether you like it or not. On the other 
hand, if it be true that these influences for good or for evil 
are around about and so near you, it behooves you to under- 
stand their powers and mode of action, lest in your wilful 
ignorance you suffer approaches to which you would not 
knowingly be subject. In familiar phrase, if you wish to 
know what company you keep, ever influencing your feel- 
ings, your thoughts, your actions, sometimes much more 
than the friends and companions seen by your body’s eye, 
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look closely into your heart, for as that is, so shall your 
unseen companions be. You cannot escape it. Understand 
yourself rightly, make yourself what you know you ought 
to be, and you will learn to thank God for the sweet angel- 
influences that guide and guard you through every hour of 
your life. 

Let not Spiritualism be rejected by outside observers, be- 
cause they cannot see any good yet accomplished by it. Mis- 
understood as it has been, much silent good has been done 
that is not proclaimed aloud to the world. By it many 
doubting minds have been established in a faith in the future 
life of the spirit ; whilst many more have been relieved of the 
most depressing fears of the everlasting retribution, the relent- 
less eternity of punishment, by learning that progress is the 
law of God’s universe in the spirit world, as in the earth life ; 
and the blessed consolation of a divine hope has given them 
new courage to try to attain a higher, better, holier condition, 
according to their capacity, and not according to the dogmas 
of their theology. But still more good has been wrought 
out of spiritualism, as God ever brings good out of evil. 
Good has come out of the very wrongs committed under the 
name of spiritualism, by showing the sad inefficiency of the 
Christian Church of this day. We say it not in unkindness, 
but in sadness ; we say it not of any particular denomination 
or sect: it is true of all, as out of all have come those un- 
happy victims of their own weakness, who have, in the name: 
of spiritualism, thrown off the cloak of religious observances 
under which they had concealed the rottenness of their 
hearts from the world’s knowledge, if not from their own, 
and, availing of the assumed authority of false teachers and 
prophets, have in their actions confessed their little faith. It 
is a fearful proof of the want of vitality and of true Christian 
grace, that so many professors of the religion taught by Jesus, 
have been so easily led astray. Let them not make recan-. 
tations, and lay the blame on spiritualism, for it is but their 
own sins which have found them out; and they may rather: 
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thank God that anything has come to show them their spirit- 
ual condition. 

Angels are about us, the spirit world has, in this nine- 
teenth century, been brought near to the earth life to mingle 
its influences for good or for evil. Not, as it would seem, by 
an entirely new law ; for these things have been before; but 
to an extent and in a manner which indicate, and are pro- 
claimed as showing, a new dispensation in the providence of 
God. Exactly what this new dispensation will unfold is not 
for man to know yet, but that it is ushering in one of those 
great epochs in the progressive history of the earth and its 
creatures, to which we have in the beginning referred, we do 
believe. Far be it from us to presume to reach too far into 
the plans of the Almighty ; but it is our solemn conviction 
that these things do announce that second coming of which 
the Scriptures teach. The condition of the earth and its 
people, the signs of the times, indicate this more than ever 
before ; whilst the near presence of the spirit world brings 
with it holy influences which must elevate and spiritualize 
all of earth’s creatures who will receive them, and, as good is 
ever stronger than evil, will sooner or later drive off into 
outer darkness all who wilfully reject and oppose them out of 
the ignorance or the wickedness of their hearts. Jf God’s holy 
angels can and do so come, why may not the blessed spirit of 
Jesus come too? ° Has he not come already? Is he not in 
the midst of us even now, and we know him not ? 





A USEFUL HINT TO THOSE WHO OFFER PRAYERS. 


Dr. Brown, in “My Father’s Memoir,” records this significant 
hint. “He used to tell of his master, Dr. Lawson, reproving him, 
in his honest but fatherly way, as they were walking home from the 
Hall. My father had in his prayer the words, ‘that through death 
he might destroy him that had the power of death, — that is, the 
Devil.’ The old man; leaning on his favorite pupil, said, ‘ John, my 
man, you need not have said “ that is, the Devil”; you might have 
been sure that He knew whom you meant!’” 
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ONE WAY IN RELIGION. 


Besipes the “ Two Ways in Religion” between which we 
are called to choose by one with whom, let him go where he 
will, or say what he will, we can have no strife, there is 
another Way. Christ walked in that way, and was that Way. 
We fear that he would not be much at home, were he with 
us again in the flesh, in any of our ways, —in those which are 
accredited orthodox as little, perhaps, as in the rest. The 
meaning of the Everlasting Gospel lies beneath the letter of 
the texts which men array one against the other, quoting with 
more or less care or skill. When the soul is nearest to Christ, 
it is least interested and least satisfied with any form of dog- 
matism or ecclesiasticism. I find that reconciliation to God, 
bringing the heart wholly back to him in faith and patience 
and love, is the reality of the Church, and that only they 
who are themselves reconciled can bring others home. The 
great hindrance in the path of the Christian and of the Chris- 
tian Church is unwillingness to trust God to the uttermost ; 
therefore in Christ God shows to us, as it were, his human 
side, seeking to win us to this trust; and what I want is not 
chiefly to understand how this human side stands related to 
the absolutely Divine in the Godhead ; and I go to Christ 
not primarily to learn the mystery of his being, but to feed 
upon him, and be strengthened with true strength in my cold, 
selfish heart. If he is doing me good, and if through him I 
am doing good to others in the humblest way, I am in the 
Christian succession, and on the road to heaven. The rea- 
soners and critics — the so-called rationalists — argue and 
expound ; and they are partly right, and partly I agree with 
them, and admire their learning and their honesty ; but will 
they pardon me if I say, that they seem to me to have no 
adequate appreciation of the majesty and grace of the Lord 
Jesus, whilst they fail to see that, admitting the truth of 
much of their criticism, the spiritual wonder of the redeem- 
ing life remains the greatest fact in our history? Will they 
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allow me to remind them that, if they had more faith in the 
Christ, they would accept the story of the Gospel with all its 
miracles as perfectly credible of such as he? The advocates 
for the old dogmatic forms and established churches of Chris- 
tendom, on the other hand, do their utmost to reconcile diffi- 
culties, and to defend each a portion of the large truth ; but 
in my best hours I am least with them in what is distinctive, 
in what separates my reading of the Bible from theirs; in 
what, at best, are only special pleadings, more or less in- 
genious, and skilful attempts to make the part pass for the 
whole, and to offer as the creed of Christendom what never 
was the creed of all Christendom. They address my 
lowest moods, not my highest; and when Christ is really 
with me, our speech is not of the various texts in which the 
mystery of his being is hinted at, but only of the gift of 
love and peace which he is so ready to bestow, and I so un- 
willing to receive. 

I cannot write my name under any of the great creeds of 
Christendom, — not even under that called “ the Apostles’,” 
for that asserts the resurrection of the body, which neither 
my reason nor my Bible teaches, — but this want of faith, as 
so many will characterize it, does not weigh upon me at all. 
I believe enough about Christ to make me strong for any 
work, and peaceful under any trial, if only my faith wrought 
more by love. This is what I seek of Christ. In this-search 
the orthodox do not help me any more than the heterodox, — 
not so much sometimes. Some of the best people I have ever 
known have had very little that could properly be called 
positive dogmatic faith. They seem to me nearer to God 
than many who recite the Nicene Creed every Sunday. I 
believe that Christ loves them, and calls them by name, and 
that they will one day see him as he is. Some of them hav- 
ing so much of the essence of faith even now shall presently 
have a form of faith. There are those who are neither Trini- 
tarians nor Arians, neither Sabellians nor Socinians, and yet 
find God in Christ, the Father in the Son. They believe that 
God is, and that he is a rewarder of all those who diligently 
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seek him. This pleases God. This builds up the being. 
This makes us fruitful in good works, and in all patience. 
This it is which separates the worldly from the religious. 
This transforms our natures; if they were beautiful before, 
it makes them transcendently beautiful; and evils and sins 
which were once without remedy shall now be removed. 
What is needed is to bring men to God, not to a doctrine 
about God, but to that loving Person ; and when men are so 
brought, how much that is said about Trinity and Unity, and 
Heaven and Hell, and Atonement and Justification, sounds 
hollow and insignificant! The subsoil plough is as necessary 
in spiritual husbandry as in the cultivation of the earth under 
our feet. We must go down into the depths. The contro- 
versies and questions of many who are called Christians show 
that they are at work upon the surface, and have not yet 
learned the profounder lessons of the Gospels. Christian 
knowledge comes only of Christian growth. You cannot 
anticipate it by dogmatic assertion. He must be blind to the 
signs of the times who fails to see that, whilst the letter and 
the form of the popular Christianity, and all sects, old and 
new, are losing their hold upon men and women who cannot 
help thinking, and must be intellectually honest, the love of 
God in Christ is making itself felt in the hearts of men, and 
in the common life of society, as never before. There are 
more Christians, in Christ’s sense of the word, in this city of 
Boston, in proportion to the population, than there were in 
the beginning of thiscentury. We have passed through, and 
are passing through, a genuine, practical revival. All our 
churches have shared in it. They are full of earnest Chris- 
tian workers, — of women in abundance, of men as yet only 
a few,—but the number is increasing. Their creed is a 
simple one, — let their outward connection be what it may,— 
and what we all need is to draw nearer and nearer to Christ, 
and to point out the One Way, to mind our own Christian 
business, and to avoid controversies about the letter and the 
form, whilst we pray the prayers and do the works of the Son 


of God. E. 
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“NO MORE SEA.” 


A SERMON BY REV. RUFUS P. STEBBINS, D. D. 


REV. xxi. ] : — ‘‘ And there was no more sea.”” 


THE sacred writers sometimes attempt to give us an idea 
of the conditions of the future state. They strive to aliure 
our hearts thitherward by unveiling its glories. It was nat- 
ural for them to attempt this, since the human eye strives 
to penetrate the future, and the human mind labors to form 
some idea of its bright domains. The heart, too, longs for 
something permanent and beautiful on which it may repose 
and fix its affections ; and more or less noble or ignoble con- 
ceptions have been formed by men, in all ages, of the peculiar 
characteristics of the heavenly world. The heathen nations 
have usually looked upon it as a material state, whose only 
superiority to the present consisted in the more abundant 
means which it will furnish to gratify all our appetites and 
passions. The Christian world have endeavored to express 
their conceptions of it in material images, which were under- 
stood as representing something higher and nobler than any 
material thing can be. The sacred writers adopt the same 
method of giving the longing eyes of men some glimpses of 
the desirableness of the heavenly country. They use material 
images to represent spiritual realities. A city isa place of 
palatial wealth and splendor, — of all that could charm the 
eye, please the ear, or gratify the desires of man, — hence 
they represented the abundance and glory of heaven by call- 
ing it a city. Gold is one of the most precious and inde- 
structible of minerals; hence its streets are paved with it, to 
represent the preciousness and durability of the more com- 
mon of its blessings. The glow of its landscapes exceeds all 
the brightness of the sun’s light, for the Lord himself shall 
be their light. The trees are luxuriant, for they are watered 
by the river of God; they are prolific, for they bear twelve 
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manner of fruit every season; and they are salubrious, for 
their leaves heal the nations. Music charms us; hence the 
harpers are represented as harping upon their harps continu- 
ally. The walls, of precious stones, sparkle with brightness, 
and the gates are iridescent with pearl. 

Nor do the sacred writers pause in their description when 
they have exhausted all the positive symbols which every- 
thing that is precious on earth and bright in the heavens can 
furnish. They declare that there shall be no night there, — 
nor sorrow, nor sighing, nor pain, and all tears shall be wiped 
away from all eyes, and the soul shall go no more out of the 
blessed city forever, but shall abide in its brightness, and join 
its song, and partake of its living waters and varied fruits as 
long as its gates of pearl and its walls of emerald and sar- 
donyx shall endure. And yet another negative symbol is 
used in my text to represent the unutterable blessedness of 
the heavenly state. When John saw in his vision the inde- 
scribable glories of the possession of the good of all ages, he 
beheld “no sea.” How natural that he should use this neg- 
ative symbol to illustrate the perfect happiness of the right- 
eous, — sorrow, sighing, pain, tears, all are undesirable, and 
obviously indicate unhappiness. It was natural that these 
should be dropped from among the symbols which illustrated 
the glory of the future. But why should John, in order to 
illustrate the divine beauty of the celestial world, say that 
there was no more sea? The sea is a beautiful, a glorious 
object. It is the great highway of nations. It is a symbol of 
God’s infinity and eternity.. Why did not John introduce it 
into his description of the abode of the saints? The answer 
is plain. He had been driven from the circle of his friends, 
the bosom of his disciples, and the hearts which he loved, and 
banished to the little rocky island of Patmos. There he had 
no friends to sympathize with him. His heart was desolate. 
All around hit was sea. He could not cross from the rocky 
islet to the homes of his friends ; the impassable waters spread 
between. He could see, as the sun set, the tinted peaks of 
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the mountains which rose above their dwellings; he could 
almost see the curling smoke which rose from their desired 
abodes; but he could not join their prayer nor their song. All 
around was sea, — deep, wide, weltering, impassable sea. No 
wonder, then, that, in describing the things undesirable which 
would be unknown in the celestial world, he should declare 
that there would be no sea there. No such barrier will 
separate friend from friend, heart from heart. No such 
waste of waters will sadly welter and moan between loving 
hearts, sympathizing basoms. Heart will join heart, hand 
will join hand, and no sea will ever separate them. No won- 
der, as the Apostle’s heart yearned for the society of his 
friends, and his hand was stretched out hopelessly towards 
the abode of his kindred in the Gospel, that he excluded the 
sea from his symbols of the blessed abode. It was not to him 
a means of intercourse with his friends; it shut them from 
his presence. It was a barrier, not a highway. To him it 
was a symbol of separation, not of union. But in heaven 
there is no separation. There is no more sea. Ah, beloved 
Apostle, whose heart was like an overflowing fountain, well 
didst thou exclude the sea from thy symbols of the heavenly 
country, for there all will be united. No barriers will pre- 
vent our attaining the object of our desires. Heaven is nota 
country of closed gates, but open fields. It is not a prison, 
but perfect freedom. It is a place of growth, of advancement 
in knowledge and goodness and holy communion. It is a 
place of the highest activity and widest freedom. 

There shall be no more sea. There will be no hindrance 
to our progress in all that constitutes greatness and goodness. 
All obstructions will be removed, and the desirable will be 
attainable ; what the heart longs for it can reach; no impass- 
able waters will roll between it and its treasures. So said 
John. .So say we all. There willbe no more sea. But there 
are impassable waters here, spreading out widely between us 
and what we would attain and enjoy. The intellect of man is 
hemmed in by narrow boundaries here. Narrow compared 
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with what it longs for and seeks. The great country which 
it would traverse is in darkness and pathless. It catches 
glimpses here and there of a headland or a mountain-top as 
a dim light struggles through the darkness or a favorable 
breeze sweeps away the clouds; but it cannot tell whether it 
be a rocky pinnacle or a woody summit, and it cannot ap- 
proach them, for the sea lies between. How often are we 
baffled in our search after knowledge by the material barriers 
which lie between us and the object of our search. The hard 
rock through which we cannot hew our way or the flowing 
water over which we cannot walk, the steep mountain which 
we cannot climb or the narrow gorge which we cannot leap 
over, forbid our progress, and we turn back in dismay and 
despair. Our feet weary, our hands hang down, our hunger- 
ing minds are famished, our high hopes are darkened, and 
our soaring aspirations lie in the dust. It will not be so 
always. These material hindrances to our progress in 
knowledge will disappear. There isno moresea. The intel- 
lect in the spiritual world will behold with a clearer vision, 
grasp with a firmer hand, and retain with a surer hold, and 
feast with a keener relish upon the great facts and truths of 
nature. No rock will hinder its progress, no sea will inter- 
pose its barrier, no mountain steepness will be too precipitous 
for us to scale, no gorge’s width too broad for us to leap over. 
We are permitted sometimes in this life to have a foretaste of 
the future in the clearness with which our intellect perceives 
truths at other times most abstruse and perplexing. But we 
shall soon see face to face, and not thus darkly and occasionally. 
Our vision will not only be clear, butconstant. We shall not 
have glimpses, but bright prospects. And the dark problems 
of life and nature will all be unfolded in a light clearer than 
that of the sun. The hindrances to our progress which arise 
from our frail body, our material organization, will then be 
removed, for this mortal will have put on immortality, the nat- 
ural body will have become a spiritual body. The weariness 
attendant upon labor, the pain which accompanies disease, the 
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infirmity which accident produces, will cease to trouble us and 
make their large drafts upon our intellectual vigor and our 
hearts’ buoyancy. Not but that in our present condition the 
body, with all its pains and infirmities, is a blessing ; not but 
that sometimes there is 
“ A blissful pain, a sweet distress, 
Immortal in its tenderness,” — 

but that, by and by, when, by patient continuance in its 
well-doing, we are ready for it, a nobler dwelling-place will 
be prepared for us. That the body’s pains and infirmities 
make large drafts upon our spiritual powers none can ques- 
tion; that a patient endurance of them and struggle against 
them form in us some noble virtues is equally undeniable. 
But who would not prefer the rose without the thorn, if he 
could have it so? Who would not prefer the sweet glow 
of health to the languishment of sickness, if such might be 
his portion? So we look forward with joy to the season 
when the finer issues of our being shall burst forth from the 
mortal investure. I do not mean to say that the blessed 
ministration of friends by our bed of sickness do not inspire 
us with purer love and holier gratitude than we should other- 
wise have felt. God be praised for all the rich fruit which 
grows on the tree to which the sharp knife of the dresser is 
so often applied! But what 1 mean to say is, that we should 
choose to bear and pluck the same holy fruit by less severe 
culture, without having the knife’s keen edge sever so many 
of our members. But as it is, the good man can say, in faith 
and trust, — 


« Father, I thank thee! may no thought 

E’er deem thy chastisement severe, 

But may this heart, by sorrow taught, 
Calm each wild wish, each idle fear.” 


For, through the discipline of our bodily trials, the joys of 
this state, which might otherwise be too pure and desirable, 
are so dashed with grief, that the joys of the higher life rise 
before us in all their excellence, and we so long to enter 
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upon their blessedness, that the dark valley through which 
we must pass to possess them becomes light, and the fear 
with which we beheld its shades at a distance is changed into 
confidence, perhaps into desire, so that, like Paul, we desire 
to be clothed upon with our spiritual body. To live is Christ, 
but to die is gain. Our present joys are not to be compared 
to those which are in store for us. So our hindrances which 
arise from the frailty of our bodies will be removed. There 
will be no more sea. 

Our hands are not only feeble, but our hearts faint, our 
souls are disquieted within us. The pressure of our cares, 
the pressure of our trials, the wideness of the sea which lies 
between us and our hopes, are hindrances to our progress. 
While the heart is sad, it is not prospering. When we are 
hoping against hope, we are not happy. How wearily do we 
labor when our heart is not in our work, when we are goaded 
by necessity or driven by fear. And often we are required 
thus to labor. Daily duty becomes a task, not a pleasure. 
We toil amid the dropping of tears, not in the midst of song. 
The duties of our vocation become annoyances, because our 
heart is not in them. How great a hindrance is a sad heart. 
It is more impassable than the wide sea which rolled between 
John and his friends, for it not only separates us from our 
friends, but casts a shadow over them. Discouraged and 
despondent, everything takes dark hues. The sun ceases to 
shine, and the fields to look green. The flowers have lost 
their perfume, and their thorns prick us. The clouds not 
only chill us with their shadows, they pour upon us floods of 
rain or drifts of snow. The streams do not murmur, they 
rage. The trees do not break forth into singing, the winds 
moan among their branches. We cannot see the beauty of 
Nature and the face of love. We cannot feel the presence of 
the Infinite Father, nor behold the glory of our risen Lord. 
We do not recognize the divinity of the Master through our 
tears; he is only a gardener to us. And, though he walk 
with us and talk with us, our eyes are holden by our faith- 
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less hearts that we do not see him. .Truth, beauty, friend- 
ship, are all transformed into error, deformity, hostility, by 
the discouraged and disheartened soul. But there will be no 
sea there. We shall know as we are known. Sad hearts 
will not suffuse our eyes with tears, so that we shall not 
know the Master. Our discouraged souls will not there 
hinder us from seeing the Father. We shall see him as 
he is ; we shall not only behold his glory, but we shall share 
it. We shall not only see his throne, but we shall sit upon 
it. Whatever doubts may now hinder us from communion 
with the Saviour, whatever trials of heart may lead us to 
question his sympathy and love for us now, then and there 
they will all be removed away from us. There will be no 
more sea. Yes, 
“ Through the harsh noises of our day, 

A low, sweet prelude finds its way ; 

Through clouds of doubt, o’er seas of fear, 

A light is breaking, calm and clear. 

That song of love, now low and far, 

Erelong shall swell from star to star ! 

That light, the breaking day, that tips 

The golden-spired Apocalypse !” 

Our passions and appetites are hindrances oftentimes to our 
progress and happiness. They clamor for indulgence when 
indulgence would be wrong and harmful. They demand our 
time and care when other and higher duties and enjoyments 
are waiting for our service and acceptance. We are pained, 
at times, that so much attention must be given to what is so 
low and perishable, and whose demands are so clamorous for 
more care than is requisite to their necessities. We are 
oppressed with the time and strength that is demanded of us 
to provide food and raiment and shelter for our bodies, while 
our souls pine for food and shiver for covering. The illim- 
itable fields of knowledge and beauty are spread all around 
us, the starry courts of glory are opened all above us; yet 
the lawful demands of appetite, the necessities of our body, 
compel us to fix our eyes upon the earth, and care almost 
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supremely for what we shall eat, and what we shall drink, 
and wherewithal we shall be clothed. The heights of knowl- 
edge which rise before us we have no time to ascend. The 
wide fields of beauty which are spread around us we have no 
time to traverse, or even enter. We can only catch glimpses 
of their beauty, and enjoy a breeze of their fragrance. We 
would fain climb those heights, we would fain traverse those 
fields ; but bread must be prepared for the hungry, and cloth- 
ing for the naked, and shelter for the exposed, — so much 
demand does lawful appetite sometimes make. But when 
the barriers to our appetites are broken down, when our pas- 
sions unite with them in their demands, when they silence, 
or almost silence, the voice of conscience, and blind by their 
corrupting power the reason, then they become a wider barrier 
between us and what is truly great and good than the sea of 
John, which rolled its impassable waters between his desolate 
Patmos and the churches of his love in Ephesus and Smyrna. 
Not only do they demand all our time, but they enfeeble 
our powers. They render us incapable of improvement, by 
destroying our capacity, as well as by robbing us of our oppor- 
tunity. But there will be no sea there. Our whole time, 
which is eternity, our whole strength, which will be renewed, 
will be given to those sublime contemplations and acquisitions 
which the soul in its hours of meditation longs for, which 
are its heavenly manna. We shall not hunger any more, 
nor thirst any more, neither shall the sun smite us, nor any 
heat. The demands of the earthly will all cease, and the 
aspirations of the soul will alone demand gratification. The 
sea will be no more which separates us from our highest 
enjoyments, our highest good. The waters which now toss 
themselves between us and the highest objects of our love 
will have passed away, and the ransomed of the Lord will 
walk in the gardens of which they had caught but distant 
glimpses, and rest under the shadow of the tree of life, the 
everlasting verdure of whose top had peered at times above 
the billows. 

The demands of our bodily appetites, the faintness of our 
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faith, the frailty of our frames, and the hindrances to our 
acquisitions of knowledge will all pass away, and death will 
have no more power. There will be no more sea. Light, not 
darkness ; smiles, not tears; joys, not sorrows; songs, not 
sighings ; crowns, not crosses ; harps, not heaviness ; white 
robes, not sackcloth; palm-branches, not cypress-wreaths ; 
life, not death; union, not parting, — there await us. I seem 
to see the separating waters receding ; the dry land begins to 
spread out where the dividing sea made its bed. Along the 
distant shore, through the mist that partially covers it, I be- 
hold forms, crowned with stars, stretching out their hands to 
receive us. I see their white robes move in the breeze, and 
their palm-branches wave in the air. The prospect brightens, 
the clouds lift, the waters are shallower and stiller. I hear 
at intervals their song and the words of their lofty anthem. 
I distinguish the features of some of the beaming faces, I can 
discern the glowing brightness of their countenances; they 
are approaching us. The bed of the sea is becoming a bed of 
flowers ; the noise of its waves the shout of the ransomed. 
Let us rise and meet them, for no waters will now wet our 
pilgrim sandals. Let us rise and meet them, for no sea will 
ever again separate us. Let us rise and meet them, — the 
Oberlins, with their mountain flocks; the Channings, with 
their merchant-princes and famous scholars ; the holy Marys, 
with their grateful attendants from earth’s Osmotherlies ; 
blessed Elizabeth, surrounded by the redeemed from prisons 
and the habitations of poverty ; the Dorcases, accompanied by 
those now clothed in garments without seam. Let us rise 
and meet them;—¢them, the Apostles’ glorious company, 
the martyrs’ noble host ; — them, kindred blest, and parents 
dear, and children beloved. Let us rise and meet them; 
meet them 
‘“‘ Where seas no more their waters spread, 
Nor billows roll our friends between ; 
But where the ransomed flock are led 
In pastures fresh, forever green, 
By living streams the banks along, 
Where fragrant swells their grateful song.” 
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GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


THE doctrine of guardian angels is older than the Christian 
Church. It was a doctrine of Judaism, so familiarly believed in that 
Christ assumes it as an acknowledged truth, as much so as the im- 
mortality of the soul. “Take heed that ye despise not one of these 
little ones, for I say unto you, that in heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father”; that is, the angels with which they 
are in consociation are among the highest, dwelling in God’s most 
intimate presence. It was a doctrine of the primitive Church, for the 
very good reason that to it the heavens were open, and in the first 
Christian age they saw the angelic ministers that watch over men 
and do the behests of the Divine Providence. It was a simple and 
most beautiful faith. The Catholic Church retained the doctrine, but 
corrupted it and perverted it into saint worship and saint invocations. 
Under Protestantism the doctrine has received only a cold recogni- 
tion, for the reason that its whole pneumatology is without consis- 
tency, if it may be said to have any pneumatology whatever. 

The article on Modern Spiritualism in our present number, both 
from its subject-matter and from the source whence it comes, is worthy 
of most candid perusal. We believe the spirit world is near us, and 
folds us in, and that its glorified beings aré with every good man, 
breathing strength into his heart and fortifying his virtue. We do 
not think a more just or philosophic exposition of the nature of genius 
could be given than we find in the essay. The danger of modern 
spiritualism we conceive to be precisely that of the old necromancy 
and saint worship, — invocation of the dead, in place of the Lord him- 
self. Very bad spirits, as well as good ones, can come to us, and come 
in the guise of angels of light, and lead us into deserts and quagmires. 
If we keep close to the Lord, and invoke him alone and are guided by 
him alone, we shall needs be brought into nearer and more loving 
fellowship and consociation with the angels that behold his face. 
They too will be with us, lifting up our whole nature into alliance 
with their own, — and if so be they should ever break through the 
thin disguises of mortal sense, to cheer us with heavenly tokens, we 
would welcome the visitation with grateful joy. Such things have 
been, and we doubt not are yet, and will be more and more as love 
and faith wax purer and stronger. Yea verily, when the Church be- 
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comes pure enough and good enough, her faith may ripen into vision 
as in the primitive days, and angels may walk with men openly in 
Paradise regained. But the moment we invoke spirits or angels, we 
think the good ones would answer, could they speak to us, “ See thou 
do it not.” 8. 


“THE NEW CHURCH AND THE HOLY SPIRIT.” 

A FRIEND calls our attention to an article, under this heading, in the 
December number of the New Jerusalem Magazine. We read it 
not without being touched with its lovely and heavenly spirit, and a 
prayer for more of the gospel humility which breathes through its 
sentences. How much do other communions, prone sometimes to 
boasting of what they are and of what they do, need this acknowledg- 
ment of shortcomings before the Lord. And if each one of us had 
it for himself, how soon would the New Jerusalem descend to its wider 
and warmer ultimations, and draw the good into its folds, as doves to 
their windows. The following is the opening paragraph, which 
shows the tone of the entire article. 

“Tt has lately been charged against the New Church, that it lacks 
the presence of the Paraclete, — the Holy Spirit. But as this can in 
no wise be said of Swedenborg’s writings, which are full of references 
to the Holy Spirit and to the necessity of its saving presence with 
men, the charge can apply only to the individuals who now profess to 
be receivers of the New Church doctrines, either in their private or 
their associate capacity. Let us learn what we may from our oppo- 
nents. We should be sorry to suppose that professed members of 
the New Church have been so unfaithful to their doctrines as to be 
generally esteemed less under the influence of the Holy Spirit than 
their fellow-Christians. But if by this charge it was intended that 
New Churchmen as a class, or as a body, fail to exhibit such unmis- 
takable evidence of being governed by the Holy Spirit as is to be 
expected or desired in the possessors of doctrine which is to regenerate 
the face of the world, and which is to be the foundation of the Holy 
City wherein ‘God himself shall be with men, their God,’ none can 
be so deeply, so painfully sensible of the fact as these professed 
believers themselves. It is their constant and extreme humiliation 
to find in themselves, day after day, and year after year, the 
same selfish, evil tendencies, the same unwillingness to lay down 
their natural life of self and to be led by the Holy Spirit, that 
burdened them in the beginning, and which they fondly hoped 
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would soon yield to the Divine Presence in the light of the new 
doctrines. Yet for this, their faith in this light does not fail. It 
becomes more and more the assurance of noonday, and none the 
less that it shows them more and more clearly the depth of the evil 
within them. Their confidence in the ultimate triumph of the Holy 
Spirit in their own hearts and throughout the world, by means of the 
truths which they are beginning to learn, is not lessened by their 
increasing consciousness of the slowness and difficulty with which 
alone these truths can be fulfilled in their life. As by experience 
they become convinced of the utter selfishness of their natural dispo- 
sitions, they see more clearly that it is only, as the New Church 
doctrines teach, by the gradual and patient dislodgement of one par- 
ticle of selfishness after another, in obedience to the Divine command, 
and by the humble reception in its place of heavenly love from the 
Lord, that they can be re-born into their Father’s kingdom. They 
know with increasing certainty that the laws of the Divine Love are 
made known to men only in His Holy Word; and they learn with 
ever new joy and wonder the infinite significance of this Word as 
revealed in the New Church. They feel that the clouds of heaven 
have begun to be opened, and the glory of the Lord to be revealed. 
They cannot be grateful enough that some gleam of it has fallen 
upon their day and generation ; and they feel deeply their responsi- 
bility to let their light so shine before men, that these may see their 
good works, and glorify their Father in heaven. They feel the 
responsibility deeply, but not deeply enough. We confess it, we know 
it. Humbly and penitently we write it. Fitfully, at times, we feel 
the duty heavy upon us, as a burden at once too weighty and too 
blessed, almost, to be borne. In a general way, and dimly, we per- 
ceive it all the time. But who among us in every word and every 
deed feels a living consciousness that, as to him it is given to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of God, so through him should come 
nothing but that which is in keeping with heavenly wisdom and 
inspired of heavenly love? Who of us feels, to its full extent, that 
just in so far as the truths of heaven are intrusted to him by the 
Lord, he is responsible for their safety and for their increase, as they 
who received the talents ; that every truth of life which is granted to 
us makes us a disciple, an apostle commissioned to show forth that 
truth and its saving efficacy in every act and word of our life? Are 
we not, rather, disposed to hide our light under a bushel? Do we 
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not content ourselves and smother our conscience with seeking only 
from day to day to shun obvious evil in ourselves and to fulfil our 
general duties to the neighbor, so far as we can without much inter- 
ference with our own ease and enjoyment ?” 
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The Altar at Home. Second Series. Selections and Prayers 
for Domestic Worship. Boston: Walker, Wise,& Co. 1862.— The 
sheets of this new volume have been put into our hands just as we 
are going to press, and we have read only a portion of the prayers. 
We have found them admirable in tone, and, for the most part, sim- 
ple in style, as such works should be. Coming, as they do, from vari- 
ous sources, there is no lack of variety, whilst the unity of the Spirit 
is well maintained. It is utterly out of the question to write and 
print such prayers as are prayed. When one sits down to write sen- 
tences of devotion, the mind takes up the parable which belongs 
rather to the heart, and we get a meditation, rather than thanksgiv- 
ings, confessions, and requests. Nevertheless, books of devotion are 
of the utmost value to the household, even with this inevitable draw- 
back, and we believe that this volume will prove more useful, and 
more successful, if possible, than its predecessor. May it find a place, 
not only upon the parlor centre-table, but in the breakfast-room, and 
help our over-busy and care-laden households to draw near to God. 
The Selections add much to the value of the book, the mechanical 
execution of which is all that could be asked for the purpose. _E. 


The Testimony of Christ to Christianity. By Peter Bayne, A. M., 
Author of “The Christian Life,” “Essays in Biography and Criti- 
cism,” etc. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. For sale also by Walker, 
Wise, & Co. — This is a book of evidences, though it does not travel 
much in the beaten path. He states his argument thus. The con- 
junction of celestially pure moral teaching with exercise of creative 
and miraculous power in the case of a religious teacher demonstrates 
his mission to be Divine. The personal testimony of Christ renders it 
indubitable that his teaching was pure, and that he wielded creative 
might. Therefore the mission of Christ was Divine, and what he 
said of himself and of his religion is true. 
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There is nothing original in the handling of the argument from 
miracles, but in establishing the second of these propositions the 
argument is stated with originality and force. A very skilful use is 
made of the testimony of Tacitus, and the inferences from it are stated 
with great clearness. The book makes a small treatise of 200 pages, 
is written in Mr. Bayne’s lucid style, and we have never seen the 
historical argument better put within the same compass. 8. 


Last Poems. By Exizaseta Barrett Brownine. With a 
Memorial by THEopore Titton. New York: James Miller. — 
Sorrowful enough we take up this book, for it is the last legacy we 
are to have from the finest genius of this age, if not the finest genius 
that ever shone upon this world. Mrs. Browning’s poems are not 
merely for one to read. Her verse is to be lived upon, conned over 
and over, drunk in like choice wine to enrich and ennoble one’s nature, 
and make one’s thoughts flow ever afterwards to delicious music. To 
no writer within the last hundred years would we accord a meed of 
more grateful praise. The world is brighter and fairer, and its work 
less wearisome, because her.song has floated into it. It grew always 
richer and sweeter, and in these “ Last Poems ” — the swan-song of 
one of the noblest daughters of light—her genius sustains itself 
to the close. Mr. Tilton’s Memorial will be eagerly read by all the 
lovers of Mrs. Browning’s writings. Besides being beautifully ap- 
preciative of her genius and character, it gives us some incidents of 
her life not generally known before, and corrects some mistakes 
which have been current respecting her in the literary gossip of the 
day. It will touch their sympathies to know, that, beside the great 
grief which early overshadowed her in the loss of her brother, whose 
drowning she witnessed from a balcony, there was a grief of another 
kind which she never wished to be told, — that “she bore patiently, 
sweetly, and with perpetual forgiveness, a grievous and unnatural 
wrong which pierced her like a thorn for years.” 

_ This volume from the New York publisher is authorized by Robert 
Browning. It is done in elegant style, similar to that of Ticknor 
and Fields’s volumes, in blue and gold. i 


Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, with Historical and Ex- 
planatory Notes. By Brooke Foss Westcort, M. A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of a “History of 
the New Testament Canon,” etc. With an Introduction by Hora- 
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T10 Hackett, D. D., Professor in Newton Theological Institution, 
Author of a “Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles,” ete. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln. — Mr. Westcott enjoys a high repu- 
tation in his own country as a scholar and a theologian, and the 
present work, says Professor Hackett, has been received there with 
marked favor. Deservedly so. The book, without being controver- 
sial, is designed as an antidote to much loose and sceptical criticism, 
such as the names of Strauss and Theodore Parker represent. It 
evinces affluent learning and careful scholarship, and is written in 
a style of classic grace and vigor. The Introduction discusses the 
nature, the form, and the proofs of the inspiration of the Gospel 
writings. The author does not make very tangible his distinction 
between the Divine and the human element in these compositions, 
nor do we see how he reconciles the existence of the human element 
with plenary inspiration in any proper sense of the word. The body 
of the work is comprised in seven chapters, in which are treated the 
preparation for the Gospel, the origin of the Gospels, their charac- 
teristics, the contrast between John and the Synoptics,— the authen- 
ticity of the former, lately brought into dispute, being traced with 
much learning and profound criticism, — the differences between the 
Synoptics, and the difficulties of the four Gospels themselves. The 
Appendix comprises seventy pages of closely printed notes, — one 
very long one on the primitive doctrine of inspiration, — all showing 
a rare breadth and ripeness of scholarship. We regard the book as 
a very valuable contribution to the literature pertaining to the history 
and evidence of the Gospel narratives, and no one will read it without 
feeling that a strong and safe hand is guiding him. We are grateful 
for books of this stamp, after so much frothy stuff filtered out of the 
German about the Synoptics and the Book of John. 8. 
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A Sermon preached in the Church of the Keene Congregational 
Society, Sunday Morning, April 13, 1862, the Day of Thanksgiving 
for the Nation’s Victories. By Witt1am Orne Smitn. Published 
by request. — Third Report concerning Aid and Comfort given by 
the Sanitary Commission to Sick Soldiers passing through Washing- 
ton. By Freperick N. Knapp, Special Relief Agent. — Speech of 
Hon. Cuar_Les SuMNER on the Bill to authorize the Appointment of 
Diplomatic Representatives to the Republics of Hayti and Liberia, 
with the Debate thereon in the Senate of the United States, April 23 
and 24, 1862. — Speech of Hon. J. CoLLameEr, of Vermont, in the 
United States Senate, April 24, 1862, on the Bill to confiscate the 
Property and free the Slaves of Rebels. 
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lections have been arranged with great care, and original 
Prayers, to the number of about one hundred and fifty, gore Mem oe ae 
have been contributed by about forty clergymen. | enderee : ESE Oe eee eens ee 

Itis believed that the volume presents such improve-| 9? steel, by Schoff. Cloth, extra, 75 cts. 


ments in plan and arrangement as will render it, on the REJECTED STONE ¢ or, Insurrection vs 
whole, the best Book for Domestic Worship yet published. pe. ection in America By pa cag Vir. 


It forms 1 vol. 12mo. Price, 75 cts. | ginia. New Edition. 12mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED 


SEWING MACHINES. 


For Family Ase and Manufacturing Purposes. 





OVER AND 


Cerritories, 
GIVING 
UNIVERSAL 


IN THE 


United States aa SF SATISFACTION. 





. ° ’ 
HANDSOMER, AND MORE ELASTIC SEAM than any other Machine. They perform their work 


with a rapidity never before equalled, are almost noiseless in their operation, and 
are FAVORITES in every family where they have been introduced. 





GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE Co., 


18 Summer Street, Boston. 58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
495 Broadway, New York. 115 Lake Street, Chicago. 
730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 124 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, 
181 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 32 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
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BAILEY AND SAYLE’S 
CELEBRATED 
WASHING AND WRINGING MACHINE, 
The only reliable Wringer extant. 
For Sale, at Wholesale and Retail, by 
THEO. C. WEEKS, 


70 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON. 





GAS-FIXTURES. 


S. A. STETSON & CO., 


No. 352 Washington Street, Boston, 


Invite attention to their stock of 


Chandeliers and Gas-Fixtures, 


comprising the most select and varied assortment in New 
England, which they offer at fair prices. 
Gas-Pipe introduced into Buildings of every descrip- 
tion ; particular attention paid to fitting up 
CHURCHES AND LECTURE-HALLS, 
as well as private dwellings. 
All kinds of alterations and repairs of Gas-Fixtures or 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE, 


Che New Lngland 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE (0,, 


Office, No. 39 State Street, Boston, 


Insures Lives on the Mutual Principle, 
NET ACCUMULATION EXCEEDING $2,050,000. 


And increasing, for the benefit of Members, present and 
future. 


The whole safely and advantageously invested. The 
business conducted exclusively for the benefit of the per- 
sons insured. The greatest risk taken on a life $ 15,000, 
Surplus distributed among the members every fifth year, 
from December 1, 1843 ; settled by cash or by addition to 
policy. The distribution of D ber, 1858, d 
to thirty-six per cent of the premium paid in the last five 
years. Premiums may be paid quarterly or semi-annu- 
ally when desired, and amounts not too small. 

Forms of applications and pamphlets of the Company, 
and its Reports, to be had of its agents, or at the office of 
the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for. 








WILLARD PHILLIPS, PRESIDENT. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, SECRETARY. 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER. 


INCORPORATED IN 1844. 


Capital and Accumulation, $250,000. 
Hon. ISAAC DAVIS, President. 
Hon. EMORY WASHBURN, Vice-President. 
C. HARRIS, Esq., Secretary. 
WM. DICKINSON, Esq., Treasurer. 


HIS very successful Company, having accumu 
lated a large surplus cash-capital, are issuing 
Policies at reduced rates of Premium. Clergymen 
students, and all others desirous of effecting insur 
ance on their lives, are invited to examine the sys 
tem adopted by this Company, before procuring 
policies in others, which may be valueless whed 
such policies become claims. Policies issued, witl 
permits to reside in Kansas, California, and Foreigt 
Countries, — including several of the missional 
stations, —in healthy localities. Pamphlets con 
taining all necessary information, Table of Rates 
last Annual Report, &c., may be obtained on appli 
cation, by mail or otherwise, to the Agents of th 
Company in most of the principal towns in Ne 
England; to the Secretary at Worcester; or at th 
Boston office, No. 29 State Street. 


JAMES D. KENT, Agent. 





Piping carefully and neatly executed. 
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No. 328 & 330 WASHINGTON STREET, 


‘peculiar merits, which 
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NEW CABRPETINGS. 
WILLIAM E. BRIGHT 


Has now open his Spring stock of 
Axminster Carpets, with borders to match | 
Royal Wiltons, 
English Brussels, 
English Tapestries, 


AND 


KIDDERMINSTER CARPETINGS. 


The above goods are of the BEST QUALITIES and 
NEWEST STYLES, and were selected for the 


RETAIL TRADE. 


The assortment of THREE-PLY and TW0O-PLY| 
CARPETINGS is large, of the best quality, and offered 
at low prices. 








unr rrr 


CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


OPPOSITE THE ADAMS HOUSE, 
BOSTON. 


FOSTER & PEABODY 


Fu... constantly receiving additions to their 
STOCK OF BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Of all the most desirable styles for spring and sum- 
mer wear. Ladies’ Balmoral, Button, and Congress 
Boots, Slippers, Ties, &c., &c. Gentlemen’s Calf 
and Patent-Leather Boots, Shses, and Balmorals, of 
both French and American manufacture. Boys’, 
Misses’, and Children’s Goods in great variety. All 
of the best workmanship, and will be sold at low 
prices. Particular attention given to Custom Work. 


No. 218 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


JOHN W. LORD, 
" MANUFACTURER OF 
Sheet Bron ant Cin Ware, 
AND DEALER IN 
STOVES, HARD AND HOLLOW WARE, 
Oven, Boiler, and Ash-Pit Doors, and Funnel Thimbles, 


ALSO 


BRITANNIA and JAPAN WARE. 
No. 51 Washington Street, 
ROXBURY. 











WHEELER & WILSON MEDAL FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


wey 









The wide-spread rep- 
uation of this machine 
is eminently due to its 


are acknowledged by the 
best judges to surpass all 
others in the requisites 
for family use. It has 
become a domestic in- 
stitution, and is justly 


LIS oOm 


looked upon as a house- 
hold economy. In all the 
finer qualities of family 
sewing, on silk, linen, 
cotton, and broadcloth, 
in hemming, stitching, 
quilting, 
all the innumerable ends 


gathering, and 


to which female needle- 
work is applied, the 


WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE 


confessedly occupies a position of pre-eminence. 


availed themselves of the advantages of 
operation, and obtain specimens of its wor 


Those who have not hitherto 
this machine are invited to examine its 
k, at the sales-room. In order to place 


it within the reach of all, it is now offered at REDUCED PRICES, and a 


new style for FIFTY DOLLARS. 


Rererences. — Rev. F. D. Huntineton, D. D., Rev. Rurus E tis, 
Rev. J. I. T. Cootiper, Rev. Epwarp E. Hate. 


«> This Machine, in a variety of styles and sizes, is in operation and for sale at 
the Office and Wareroom, at prices from fifty to one hundred and twenty dollars. 


228 Washington Street, corner of Summer Street, Boston. 


N. B. A liberal discou 


J. E. ROOT, Agent. 


nt made to Clergymen. 
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CROSBY AND NICHOLS 


Ask the attention of the public to the Valuable Publications which they are now prepared to supp! 


on favorable terms. 


VALUABLE COLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR CROSBY’S GREEK SERIES. 
— CROSBY’S GREEK LESSONS; GREEK 
GRAMMAR; GREEK TABLES; XENOPHON’S 
ANABASIS. 

HANSON’S PREPARATORY LATIN 
PROSE-BOOK. 

RICHARDS’S LATIN LESSONS. 

HENSHAW’S ANALYSIS OF THE GREEK 


VERB. 

DOUAI’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

DR. CHAMPLIN’S FIRST PRINCIPLES 
OF ETHICS. 

DR. CHAMPLIN’S INTELLECTUAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 

TOWER’S GRAMMARS. — ELEMENTS 
OF GRAMMAR; COMMON-SCHOOL GRAM- 
MAR; GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR; 
GRAMMAR OF COMPOSITION. 

TOWER’S INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA. 

GRADUAL SERIES OF READERS, 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

SPELLER. 

GLEANINGS FROM THE POETS; 
Home and School. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK. 

NORMAL SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK. 

SCHOOL EXHIBITION BOOK. 


WILSON’S TREATISE ON PUNCTUA- 
TION. 


STEARNS’S GUIDE TO ENGLISH PRO- 
NUNCIATION. 


CARTEE’S ELEMENTS OF MAP- 
DRAWING. 


PAYSON, DUNTON, AND SCRIBNER’S 
COMBINED SYSTEM OF RAPID PENMAN- 
SHIP.—In Twelve Parts, with copies printed at 
the head of each page in exact imitation of the 
finished handwriting of the authors. Being a 
Complete System of Instruction in Penmanship, 
with specimens of Mercantile Forms. 


PAYSON, DUNTON, AND SCRIBNER’S 
CHIROGRAPHIC CHART. — Illustrating the 
System of Penmanship. On Plate Paper, 388 by 
54 inches. 


HANAFORD AND PAYSON’S SERIES OF 
BOOK-KEEPING. — Comprised in Three Books. 
Adapted to Payson, Dunton, and Scribner’s Com- 
bined System of Penmanship. By L. B. Hana- 
FORD, A.M., and J. W. Payson, Principals of the 
Boston Mercantile Academy. 

SINGLE ENTRY, COMMON-SCHOOL EDI- 
TION; DOUBLE AND SINGLE ENTRY, 
HIGH-SCHOOL EDITION ; ACADEMIC EDI- 
TION, comprising Commercial Arithmetic, ete. 


“ 
& 
“ 


for 





Their List comprises 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


STANDARD HISTORIES. — MACAU. 
LAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, complete in 
Five Volumes, 12mo. MILMAN’S GIBBON’S 
ROME, Six Volumes, 12mo. HUME’S HISTOR 
OF ENGLAND, Six Volumes, 12mo. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD POETS AND 
DRAMATISTS.— SHAKESPEARE, BEN JO: 
SON, BYRON, MILTON, COWPER, BURNS 
MOORE, SCOTT, HEMANS, MONTGOMERY 
LANDON, ROGERS, CAMPBELL, etc. Eagh 
complete in One Octavo Volume, and bound i 
various styles. 


CABINET EDITION OF ENGLISH POETS, 
— Including the popular authors. Bound in blue 
and gold. Fifteen Volemas, 16mo. 


a red EDITION OF STANDARD 
ETS. — Twenty-eight Volumes, 12mo. Bound 
in ool styles. 


ELEGANT LIBRARY EDITION OF 
STANDARD WORKS. — CHARLES LAMB’ 
WORKS, BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELAN- 
CHOLY, D'ISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES OF 
LITERATURE, WALTON’S LIVES, GIBBON'S 
ROME, MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, HUME’S 
ENGLAND, SHAKESPEARE, MIL’ TON, BY- 
RON, CAMPBE LL, ROGERS, COLLINS GRAY, 
and GOLDSMITH. 12mo. Tinted paper. 


HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS.— 
VIEW OF THE STATE OF EUROPE DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. Three Volumes. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
HENRY VII. TO THE DEATH OF GEORGE 
Il. Three Volumes. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERARY HIS- 
TORY OF EUROPE IN THE FIFTEENTH, 
SIXTEENTH, AND SEVENTEENTH CENTU- 
RIES. Four Volumes. 


REV. T. STARR KING’S ELEGANT 
WORK. — THE WHITE HILLS; THEIR LE- 
GENDS, LANDSCAPE, AND POETRY. B 
Rey. Tuomas Stark Kine. Illustrated wi 
Sixty Exquisite Engravings on Wood, by Andrew, 
from drawings by Wheelock. Small Quarto. 
Printed in the most elegant style, on tinted paper. 


JUVENILE BOOKS.—MISS EDGE- 
WORTH’S WORKS, MRS. TUTHILL’S, MARY 
HOWITT’S, THE "LEILA BOOKS, SALT- 
WATER TALES, MOUNT-VERNON JUVE- 
NILES, ROBIN-NEST STORIES, LITTLE- 
FRANKIE STORIES. With the great variel 
aad published by Crossy, Nicuots, LEE, 


*,* For a complete list of our publications, please send for our Descriptive Catalogue, 12mo, pp. 177, and 
Sor our Pictorial. Catalogue of Juvenile Books. 


CROSBY AND NICHOLS, 


117 Washington Street, Bostom 














GOOD CLOTHING, 
Furnishing Goods, and Piece Goods 


FOR MEN'S WEAR. 
CLOTHING MADE TO ORDER IN THE BEST MANNER, AT SHORT NOTICE. 
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ONE PRICE ONLY. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS, AND PARKER, 


No. 192 Washington Street, Boston. 


(OPPOSITE THE MARLBORO’ HOTEL.) 
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GOULD AND LINCOLN, 


59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


HAVE JUST 


The Testimony of Christ to Christianity. | 
By Perer Bayne, M. A., Author of “‘ The Christian | 

Life,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 

CONTENTS, — The Argument introduced and stated. 
— The Logic of Miracle. — Christ’s Testimony to Chris- | 
tianity Historically Ascertained. — Possible Hypotheses | 
Concerning Christ’s Testimony to his own Religion. — 
Was Christ’s Testiinony False? His Moral Character. 
— Was Christ’s Testimony Mistaken? His Intellectual | 
Character. — The Combination of Moral and Intellectual 
Excellence in Christ. — The Sealing of Christ’s Testi- | 
mony by his Death. — The Testimony True. — The | 
Scope of the Testimony. — Concluding Remarks. 


Introduction to the Study of the Gonpels | 


With Historical and Explanatory Notes, by BRooKE | 
Foss Westcott, M. A. With an Introduction by 
H. B. HACKETT, D. D., Prof. in Newton Theological 
Institute. Royal 12no, Cloth, $1.50. 


This is a work exhibiting great learning and research 
and those whe have examined the volume speak of it in 
the highest terms. 

It is an important feature of this work, that, though it 
is intended especially to refute the form of scepticism 
represented, for example, by Strauss in Germany, and by 
Theodore Parker in this country, itis uot directly polemic 
in its character, but treats of facts and discusses princi- 
ples which render the argument appropriate to all times 
and places. The author seeks to accomplish his object 
by a negative process rather than a positive, — by instruc- 
tion, and not by controversy. He is not so anxious to 
overwhelm the error as to remove the ignorance and 
correct the misstatements out of which the ‘error has 
arisen. 


THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
for 1862; or, Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, ex- 
hibiting the most important Discoveries and Improve- 
ments in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoélogy, Botany, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiqnities, &c., 
together with a list of recent Scientific Publications ; a 
classified list of Patents ; Obituaries of eminent Scien- 
tific Men ; an Index of Important Papers in Scientific 
Journals, Reports, &c. Edited by DAVID A. WELLS, 
A.M. With a Portrait of Capt. John A. Dahigren. 
12mo. * Cloth. $1.25, 

VOLUMES OF THE SAME Work for years 1850 to 
1861 inclusive. With Portraits of Professors Agassiz 
Silliman, Henry, Bache, Maury, Hitchcock, Richard 
M. Hoe, and Prof. Wyman, Regers,, Mitchel, &c. 12 
vols. 12mo. $1.25 per vol. 

This work, issued annually, contains all important 
facts discovered or announced during the year. 
Each volume is distinct in itself; and contains en- 
lirely new matter. 


Also, HOPKINS’S PURITANS, 3 Vols. 


THE PURITANS ; or, The Court, Church, and 
Parliament of England, during the Reigns of Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth. By SAMUEL HOPKINS, Author of 
*¢ Lessons at the Cross,” etc. 3 vols. Cloth. $7.50. 
The third volume, just issued, completes this most in- 

teresting History of the Puritans. It is a work of no 

ordinary character, aud has been received by the read- 
ing public with the liveliest appreciation. Mr. Hopkins’s 
power of historical portraiture and dramatic narrative 
will compare favorably with the best efforts of M lay, 





PUBLISHED: 


MULLER’S LIFE OF TRUST. With an Intro- 

—— by FRANCIS WAYLAND, D.D. 12mo. Cloth. 
1.25. 

This remarkable book still continues to attract the live- 
liest attention. More than six thousand copies have al- 
ready been disposed of. 

HACKETT’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIP- 
TURE. A new Edition, thoroughly Revised. 12mo, 
Cloth. $1.00. 

‘* Trustworthy, and better than a hundred ‘ Evi- 
dences,’ *? — Rufus Choate. 

MASSON’S LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN MIL- 
TON. Vol. I. 1608 to 1639. Royal 8vo. Cloth. 
$ 2.75. 

* An elaborate, erudite, and magnificent work.”? — In- 
dependent. 


BATEMAN'S LIFE OF BISHOP WILSON. 
With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth. $3.00. 

A noble biography of a remarkable man, 


GOSSE’S ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
With elegant Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 
A beautiful and popular book. 

THE GREYSON LETTERS. By Henry Rogers, 
Author of ‘*The Eclipse of Faith.” 12mo. Cloth, 


1.25, 
** The genius of the authorsparkles on every page.’? — 
Meth. Prot. 


THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF THE 
TRUTH OF THE SCRIPTURE RECORDS, with 
Special Reference to the Doubts and Discoveries of 
Modern ‘Times. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M. A, 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

* A noble book, of the profoundest interest and value.’ 

— Boston Courier. 


ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM. 
By PETER BAYNE, M. A., Author of “ The Christian 
Life, Social and Individual.”? In2vols. 12ino, Cloth. 
$ 1.25 each. 

‘¢ The powerful hand of a great master is visible in all 
these pages.”? — Pres. Banner, 


BENEFIT OF CHRIST’S DEATH. 
PALEARIO. 16mo. Cloth, 38 cents, 
‘“¢ A precious testimony to the truth as it is in Christ.’ 


LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT EXAM- 
INED. By H. L. MANSEL, B.D. Cloth, $1.00. 


GOTTHOLD’S EMBLEMS ; or, Invisible Things 
Understood by Things that are Made. By CHRISTIAN 
SCHRIVER, Minister of Magdeberg in (671. Trans- 
lated from the T'wenty-eighth German Edition, by 
REV. ROBERT MENZIES. 8vo. Cloth. $).00. 

A most fascinating devotional book, It teaches how to 
find God everywhere, and to carry devotion into the 
humblest duties of daily life. The work may be had in 
various extra styles of binding. . 


LIFE OF JAMES MONTGOMERY. By Mrs. 
H. C. KNIGHT, Author or “‘ Lady Huntington and her 
Friends,” ete. Likeness and elegant Illustrated Title- 
Page. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

An original “ Life? of one whose sacred Hymns and 

Melodies aré familiar, and have become embalmed in 

every household. 


THE LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION. 
Representative Men of Germavy, France, England, 


By Aono 





Prescott, and D’ Aubigne. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST HISTORICALLY CON- 
SIDERED. With Notes, Critical, Historical, and Ex-| 
planatory. By C. J. ELLicorrt, B. D., Prof. of Divin- | 
ity, King’s College, Londen, Royal 12mo. Cloth./ 
$ 1.25. { 
A work of great value, popular in style, yet reliable | 

and profound. 





and Scotland. By J.TULLOCH, D.D. 12mo.- $1.00, 


PULPIT OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
Period of 1776. With Notes, Illustrations, etc. By J. 
W. THORNTON, with a fine likeness of Jonathan 
Mayhew. 12mo. Cloth, $ 1.25. 

“ A work of great interest, especially at the present 
time. To the Pulpit we owe the moral force which won 
our independence.’”? The antiquated style of the title- 
page of each sermon has been preserved. 
































